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“SCORPIO.” By J. A. CHALONER 


Sh eis Ce OS Se SS 5 ee es eee To Mammon there do they their pay; 
natter.” Indeed, he assures us that he has come to conclusion that you can Spang wie lenets, alien, ie ond 
ee teed ae Rant a Caad eattiauns wes tone Crones whose 
= ts his opponent to sleep with a finished blow. And not only Beldame howe sightest glanee would tiga a horse 
Chaloner beliews in what we may term the sonnetocial fist, but be be- Ghouls—when oe the grave-mole squeak— 
lieves also in whips and for the cover of his book is decorated with an Their escorts parvenus of feature coarse. 
looking seven- scourge, and he dubs the whole effort ‘ Scorpio.’ A rich array of Luxury and Vice! 
we danppented. Bac. Catena tp fon.euan. Bee © pned Pook be Hem Jor hive vipa coagllan ands Lasab-oct his) ith 4itahemtin 
we ° to opera. a “ Here you have anda “ou Ww a 
immediately writes a sonnet about it, the which, however, be calls” The ’s ‘The sonnet 00 0 wile & set ato whe wo tan aoppere Saw 9 REET 6 
We reproduce it for the benefit of all whom it may concern :— sentimental point of view, but it has points. might have 
‘a ot that ine sbout the creaking corel and the ast a tour de aw 
Rich as "s mine in rare— reminds us of the withering of Byron. Sa ae oe Mr, Chaloner 
That bedizen’d “ horse-shoe ” at th’ Opera, to add that not all his sonnets are concerned with back-fla 
R with costly hags and matrons fair ! of them show the ten et ee TE 8: Vie i've one 
His votaresses doth Mammon there array, ; ever, in his character as metrical e 4 
parc car cig te oS ef possessing.” —The Academy, August 8th, 1908. 





Figura speaking, we (Palmetto Press) might add that Mr. Chaloner steps forward as the cham: Shakespeare’s memory, and lands, with the 
Swe fa Joan L Sefiven, epon the point of ibe jaw of Mr. G. B SHAW, swing to the letters Inpartinart eomtemnie ten tibenone” 


(Delivered, post-paid on receipt of two dollars, by registered mail, to Patmetrro Press, Roanoake Rapids, North Carolina, U.S.A.) 




















THE LATEST FOUNTAIN PEN, 1909 MODEL | 


One of the leading manufacturers of Gold Fountain Pens challenges to demonstrate that their pens are the very best, and have the 
largest sale, that no better article can be produced. 
They offer, as an advertisement, the half-guinea 2 6 
Diamond Star Fountain Pens, 1909 Model, for 2/6 each. / 
This Pen is fitted with 14-carat Solid Gold Nib, iridium ide making it practically everlasting, smooth, soft, and easy writing, 
of ink, and ali the latest ER: 


and a pleasure to use. Twin Feed and —_ to regulate the 





THE SELF-FILLING AND SELF-CLEANING PERFECTION FOUNTAIN PEN is a Marvel of Simplicity; it deserves te be 
It is non-leakable, fills itself im am instant, cleans itself in a moment—a press, a fill—aad every part is guaranteed for two years The 
Massive 14-carat Gold Nib is iridium poiated, and will last for years, and improves in use. Fine, Medium, Broad, or J points can pe aad. 
This Marvelioue Self-Filling Pen, worth 15/- 5 6 


is offered as an advertisement for 5/6 each. 

It deserves to : and is certain to be the Pen of the Future. Every Pen is guaranteed, and money will be returned if net 

yy Are Any of our readers desiring a really genuine article cannot do better than write to the Makers, Mesers. MYNART 
> Ltd., Dept. A, 71 High Holborn, London, W.C., and acquire this Bargain. (Agents wanted.) 

a PENNER = maemmrmammmase ae 
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THE BOOK OF THE WEEK 


TURKEY IN REVOLUTION 


By CHARLES RODEN BUXTON. 


With a Map and 33 Illustrations. 


7s. 6d. net. 


The Daily Chronicle says: ‘' Mr. Buxton had an opportunity of seeing and hearing things in the best quarter for information, and 


the result, whether or not it be history as time will finally write, is a very vivid, picturesque account of the transformation of T 


The Bookman says: 


stirring as scenes upon a stage. . 
and graphic account of a fiery piece ‘of history."’ 


urkey, 


‘‘ A very definite value is attached to this timely volume, for the author of it—a keen student of the East and 
Eastern affairs—had the good fortune to be in Turkey both shortly before and shortly after the Revolution, and his 


pages are as 


. Whatever our own judgments or shade of politics, we can gain only good from this enthusiastic 


T. FISHER UNWIN. 





THAT ROCK GARDEN OF OURS 


py Satan & E. HULME, F.L.S. With 8 Coloured Platcs and 42 other 


ustrations. Demy 8vo, 108, 6d, net. 
The Standard says : “‘ Professor F. E. Hulme, who is an authority on horticulture, 
here describes the rock garden he has made, and gives a great deal of interesting 
plant lore as well as many practical hints.” 


THE PANAMA CANAL 
AND ITS MAKERS 


By VAUGHAN CORNISH, D.Sc., F.R.G.S. With a Map and 63 Illustrations 
from the Author’s Photographs. Cloth, 58. 
An impartial review of the salient features of this great undertaking, its engineerin, 
problems and labour difficulties. 7 


PSYCHOLOGY AND CRIME 


By HUGO MUNSTERBERG. Cloth, 5s. net. 
“ This is a fascinating and su; ment re ~ by one who is well known as 
"Glasgow Herald. 


an ry in the tye of Ex; 
“This book is as wholesome as it y tateoneting ‘and it a interesting in extra- 
ordinarily high y the "——The Public. 


ELIZA BRIGHTWEN : 


The Life and Thoughts of a Naturalist 
Edited by W. H. CHESSON. With 2 Portraits and an Introduction by 
Epmunp Gossg. 5s. net. 
The autobiography of, the author of “‘ Wild Nature Won b 
The Scotsman says: “ It t has the same sincerity and 
have made her nature-books so popular.” 


Kindness.” 
ness of observation as 





TOWARDS SOCIAL REFORM 


By Canon and Mrs. BARNETT. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


Reform lo worth reading, To “Everything that the Barnetts write on Social 
, for they are among the very few social reformers who 
ne Dag ng abou 7 


OLIVE IN ITALY 





The Pall Mall Gavette says : “ Mr. Fisher Unwin has introduced many new writers 
of fiction in his ‘ First Novel ’ Series, We venture to think that uy Deion 
take high rank in the list. ‘ Olive in Italy ’ is vivid and and the 


writer has a rare sense of the inevi 
Dalton ’ on the cover of a second 


OLIVE IN ITALY. 


NEARLY READY. 
A HANDBOOK FOR COLLECTORS. 


CHATS ON 
ENGLISH EARTHENWARE 


(A Companion Volume to “ Chats on English China.”’) 

dl ARTHUR HAYDEN. With a Coloured Frontispiece and 80 Full-page 
tes. 55. net. 

Pee for a of the Illustrated wie Unwin’s Chats Series. 

om applicotinn te T. FISHER UNWIN, 1 sbeiont Terrace, London. 


table nature of real tragedy. The name * Mora) 
should ensure an instart welcome.” ’ 


By MoRAY DALTON. 6s. 





Sent post 





BAEDEKER’S GUIDES 


are now published by Mr. T. FISHER UNWIN. Please write for a complete list of the volumes. 


1 ADELPHI TERRACE. 





CHEAP EDITIONS 


THE BRAHMANS, THEISTS, AND 
MUSLIMS OF INDIA 


By JOHN CAMPBELL OMAN, D.Litt. 


7s. net. 

“Mr. J. Campbell Oman has used the opportunity of residence in India as few 
Englishmen trouble to do; and as he never fails to associate sympathy with his 
criticism and accuracy with his —- he accomplishes a cult task with 


distinct success.” —, 


COILLARD OF THE ZAMBESI 


The Lives of ew and 4 or tina Coillard, of the Paris Missionary Society 
eeprtend, © MACKINTOSH. With a ee ay Frontispiece, 
a Map, and 64 Bhs Iboetentione Large crown 8vo, clo 

“ Interesting at once as a record of missionary effort, an ethnogra hical document 


Illustrated. Demy 8vo, cloth, 


of considerable value, a contribution to history—which, little as M. Coillard 
to assume such a réle, ter we ay helped to make—and a picture of a singularly 
pure and lofty character.”—. 


AMONG THE "HOLY PLACES 


A through ——~—~ By ~ Rev. J. KEAN. Sixth Impression. 
ope fy aes at: describes thing with photographi 
“The author an "s eye; he descri everything ographic 
fideli .—M anchester Guardian. ” r. -- 
ill interest two classes at least—those who have made the usual tour through 
the Land and desire to refresh their memories ; and those who, not having visited 
—, 7 wish °. — the actual conditions under which such a journey is 


—Literary 
ARMY REFORM & OTHER ADDRESSES 


By the Right Hon. R. B. HALDANE, M.P. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s, 6d. net. 


“ Profundity of thought and vigour of expression in public es are So rare a 
combination that their ce throughout this welene is the more s 
. should be of value both to students of present-day politics and 
to the historian of a later day | who will have to record dispassionately the events 
now ha) before our eyes.” —Tribune. 


THE ECONOMIC 
INTERPRETATION OF HISTORY 


By Professor J. E. THOROLD ROGERS. Large crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. ter rs 


“ In bringing to light the economic me of bygon e ages, Professor 
formed a service universally admitted to be of the } est order. . 
be asserted that he has often given more informa at English prices fo oho} 


year than all other historians put together —- aeen for a century.” —. 





NEW 6s. NOVELS 


TRANSPLANTED DAUGHTERS 
By Mrs. BURTON HARRISON 


THE CANON’S DILEMMA 
By VICTOR L. WHITECHURCH 


HIGH LIFE IN THE FAR EAST 
By JAMES DALZIEL 


THE CAPTURE OF PAUL BECK 
By M. McDONNELL BODKIN 


JOHN BROOME’S WIFE. sy E. B. MOFFAT 


THE WAYS OF MEN 
By HERBERT FLOWERDEW 


OLIVE IN ITALY. By MORAY DALTON 


THE KEY OF LIFE. 


THE BARONET’S WIFE 
By FLORENCE WARDEN 


THE GREATER LOVE 
By ANNA McCLURE SHOLL 


By A. A. METHLEY 





Ask for the 1/- edition of 
THE BLUE LAGOON 
H. DE VERE STACPOOLE'S Masterpiece. 





Please write for a copy of Mr. FISHER UNWIN’S latest Announcement List. 








T. FISHER UNWIN, 1 Adelphi Terrace, London 
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LIFE AND LETTERS 


Ir is very unfortunate that some arrangement has 
not been arrived at which would have the effect of pre- 
venting a three-cornered contest at Stratford-on-Avon. 
At present there seems to be a distinct possibility that 


the Radical candidate, Mr. Joseph Martin, a carpet- | 
bagging Colonial, whose knowledge of English politics 
ae appear to be of the slightest, may manage to , 


secure his election owing to the detachment from the 
official Unionist candidate of a large number of voters. 
The Standard, in a recent leading article, advocated 
the claims of Captain Kincaid-Smith, the Independent 
Liberal, who has resigned his seat on the question of 
universal service. This is, no doubt, very chivalrous 
on the part of the Standard; but it seems to us most 


unfortunate that a Conservative newspaper should 


throw over the official Conservative or Unionist candi- 
date on merely sentimental grounds. It would be 
quite another matter if there were anything to be 


alleged against Mr. Foster, but the Standard itself: 


admits that he is an admirable candidate, and in every 
way worthy of the confidence of the constituency. 
Mr. Foster declares that he is not in favour of univer- 
sal compulsory military service, while Captain Kincaid- 
Smith is in favour of such service. ell, the Con- 
-servative and Unionist Party is not at present com- 
mitted to approbation of compulsory military service, 
and Mr. Foster in declining to go further for the 
moment than the leader of his own party is adopting 
the only possible correct attitude. Under these cir- 
cumstances, it seems to us very hard that the Standard 
should throw its undoubted weight and influence into 
the scales against him. It is all very well to talk 
about keeping matters of national defence affairs out- 
side and above questions of party; but unfortunately 
they are irrevocably mixed up in questions of party, 
and the action of the present Government has once 
again made it quite clear that it is useless to look 
to a Liberal Government for a proper appreciation of 
the needs of the two services. Apart from that, why 





should the Conservative voters be called upon to vote 
for a man who, however sound his views may be on 
the question of national defence, is an out and out 
Radical, an avowed enemy of the Church of England, 
and a strong supporter of those who would disestablish 
the Church and confiscate her revenues? What we 
should like to know is how it comes about that a man 
of Captain Kincaid-Smith’s opinions on the subject of 
national defence ever found it consistent with his 
principles and his conscience to ally himself with a 
party which is, and was long before the arrival of the 
present naval crisis, notoriously the party of Little 
Englandism and peace at any price. The question of 
compulsory military service is not one which can con- 
ceivably be raised during the lifetime of the present 
Government. On the other hand, the question of 
disestablishment has actually been raised, and will con- 
tinue to be one of the dominant issues of the present 
situation. In these circumstances it seems to us that 


| it is the plain duty of every Conservative and Unionist 


voter to vote for Mr. Foster. 


There is something peculiarly mean and cruel in the 
way the newspapers as a whole are commenting on the 
deposition of the Sultan. The Sultan, up to a few 
days ago, was the reigning monarch of a friendly 
nation, and as such entitled to the same courtesy and 
consideration as any other monarch. A revolution has 
taken place in Turkey, and the revolutionary party 
are for the moment in power. Practically the whole 
English Press has for months past been engaged in 
egging on the so-called “‘ Young Turks ”’ to the deeds 
of violence and cruelty which are inseparable from 
revolutions in any country and at any time. The 
“Young Turks,” having obtained possession of Con- 
stantinople and the person of the Sultan, have pro- 
ceeded to give expression to their love of “liberty ” 
and *‘ progress ”’ in the manner which is almost invari- 
ably adopted by successful revolutionary bodies. That 
is to say, they are murdering, imprisoning and tor- 
turing their political opponents, who, after all, are 
merely guilty of the crime of loyalty to their sovereign, 
in a way which is quite sufficient to dispose of their 
claims to represent a disinterested movement for 
liberty. Here is a quotation from the report of the 
Constantinople correspondent of the Frankfiirter 
Zeitung: 


Long troops of prisoners are being dragged through the 
streets, chained together. There were white-bearded men, 
officers and non-commissioned officers among them. This 
sight was, indeed, sufficient to excite human sympathy 
even in the hearts of the political opponents of these un- 
happy men, and our sympathy was transformed into keen 
resentment when we saw how many of these prisoners 
were beaten and even tortured. In diplomatic circles and 
among foreigners in Constantinople the attitude of the 
victors creates the worst possible impression. The 
numerous arrests which have been made during the last 
few days prove that the Young Turks have lapsed into a 
policy of revenge and hatred which was characteristic of 
the reign of Ahmed Riza. 


The whole revolution, like all revolutions—not except- 
ing the French Revolution—has been based on lies, on 
slander and unspeakable corruption, the real object of 
the revolutionaries being to obtain possession of other 
people’s money and property. It has been successful, 
and the Sultan, who for upwards of thirty years has 
contrived to keep Turkey together in the face of all 
the greedy Powers and all the internal and intermin- 
able intrigues and dissensions of his own people, has 
been deposed by armed force. We prophesy that the 


result will be the break-up of Turkey and its 
partition among the Powers within the next dozen 
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years. Meanwhile, the Daily Telegraph considers 
it to be in good taste to publish reports which, 
to say the least of it, are unsupported by any respect- 
able evidence regarding the demeanour of the Sultan 
when, deserted by all his guards and all his supporters, 
he faced the leaders of the revolutionary party. 
According to the Daily Telegraph’s correspondent, 
who could not by any conceivable possibility have been 
present on this tragic occasion, he was found 
‘hiding in the harem.’’ As a matter of fact, he was 
not hiding at all, but merely awaiting the arrival of 
the enemy in the company of the women of the 
Palace, who alone had not deserted him. The vera- 
cious correspondent of the Daily Telegraph goes on 
to inform us that on being dragged before the “ six 
personages ”’ ‘‘ he turned pale with fear, trembled and 
cried in terror: ‘Why do you want my life?’’’ We 
are further informed that ‘‘ he whined pitifully: ‘ Only 
let me live and I will do all that you wish’’’; and 
finally the purveyor of this melodramatic clap-trap to 
the columns of our great middle-class penny dail 

informs us that “‘the Sultan, pale as a spectre, san 

on to a divan.’’ We shall take the liberty of stating 
quite plainly that the whole of this report is utterly 
untrue and devoid of foundation. The Times corre- 
spondent, who is, at any rate, quite as trustworthy as 
the correspondent of the Daily Telegraph, informs us 
that ‘“‘the deposed Sultan received the news with the 
utmost calm, merely expressing the hope that his own 
and his children’s lives might be saved.’’ The editors 
of so-called Conservative newspapers, who satisfy the 
morbid craving for sensation of their readers in the 
manner adopted by the Daily Telegraph, may take 
it from us that if—as God forbid!—the revolutionary 
element in this country were to obtain command of 
the situation, as it is not inconceivable that it might, 
the world’s Press, sedulously supplied with news by the 
successful revolutionaries, would celebrate ‘‘ the 
glorious triumph of liberty and the rights of man ”’ in 
precisely the same cowardly and mendacious terms 
and with precisely the same insulting calumnies as to 
the demeanour of our own sovereign as they have 
employed in the case of Abdul Hamid. 


The noble army of frumps, otherwise the Women’s 
International Suffrage Congress, is having a great 
time. Representative cranks from nations all over 
the world, under the “‘ chairmanship ”’ of a lady bear- 
ing the appropriate name of Catt, have been giving 
full scope to their propensity for talking illogical non- 
sense to their already converted friends. All this is 
quite harmless, and if it amuses the lady Suffragists we 
shall not begrudge them their enjoyment. The good 
ladies are greatly exhilarated because they have 
received a telegram of greeting from the Queen of 
Norway. This telegram is, of course, of absolutely 
no importance to anybody, except to Queen Maud 
herself, though the sending of it was a foolish indis- 
cretion, for which Queen Maud is likely to get into 
trouble with her husband and her father. Meanwhile, 
while the constitutional Suffragists were making their 
childish and ineffectual speeches the militant section of 
the movement was ‘‘ demonstrating ’’ in St. Stephen’s 
Hall. On Tuesday last four hysterical female idiots 
chained themselves to the statues in the Hall and con- 
tinued to yell at the top of their voices until the police 
arrived with chain pincers and removed them; while 
at Stratford-on-Avon a Miss Craig, who, it appears, 
has the distinction of being the daughter of Miss Ellen 
Terry, went through the ridiculous farce of asking the 
Under-Sheriff whether he was prepared to receive a 
nomination paper on behalf of a woman candidate. It 
looks as if there were to be no cessation of all this 
insensate folly, and one is puzzled to know how long 








the shrieking sisterhood will think it worth while to 
keep up their agitation. Any remote chance that they 
ever possessed of inducing the good-natured and long- 
suffering men of this country to entrust them with 
votes has utterly disappeared. On the other hand, the 
funds of the various societies for obtaining the suffrage 
for women seem to be in a flourishing condition, and 
as long as there is plenty of money ‘to spend, and to 
get, the agitation will continue: Probably, however, 
the advent at the next general election of a strong 
Conservative Government will put an end to the whole 
of the sordid and miserable business. Until then sane 
and decent people of both sexes must be content to 
possess their souls in patience, and to endeavour to 
let their sense of humour compensate them for their 
feelings of disgust and indignation at the deplorable 
and eorpery | spectacle which a small minority of 
ignorant and ill-mannered women are affording to the 
eyes of the world at large. 


The letter which we print in our correspondence 
columns from Captain mont deals with a subject 
which is somewhat outside the ordinary range of Tue 
ACADEMY, and we perhaps owe some apology to our 
readers for discussing it in our editorial notes; but 
it will be within the recollection of our readers that we 
ourselves, like Captain Hayes, have been made the 
victim of an unscrupulous bookmaker; and as the 
matter is one of undoubted public interest we shall 
make no bones about dealing with it. There appears 
to be a sort of vague impression going about that 
anything connected with betting is disreputable, and 
that for the editor of a literary paper to make a bet is 
altogether quite shocking. This, of course, is mere 
cant. A man who makes a bet is precisely on the same 
footing as a man who invests his money in stocks or 
shares, whether they be connected with gold mines or 
industrial securities. In only one respect does such a 
man differ from the investor of money in the City: The 
difference is an important one. While the speculator 
in the City is protected by the law from fraud and 
dishonesty on the part of stockbrokers and others, the 
unfortunate ‘‘ punter’’ is compelled to rely entirely 
on the sense of honour and business common-sense of 
the bookmaker with whom he deals. Ninety-nine times 
out of a hundred bookmakers who attend race-meet- 
ings are perfectly honest and honourable men. Such 
a thing as the repudiation of a bet and the raising of 
the plea of the Gaming Act is almost entirely unknown 
among them at the present day. But it is far other- 
wise in the case of men carrying on business as “‘ turf 
accountants’ in starting price offices in London. 
Innumerable instances have come to our notice in 
which people who have betted with these “‘turf account- 
ants ’’ have been done out of their gains. Small sums 
of from ten to fifty pounds are usually paid without 
demur, but the moment it comes to anything over a 
hundred pounds your ‘‘turf accountant’’ begins to look 
round for a convenient excuse for not meeting his 
obligations. The usual method of procedure is to get 
up some sort of a row or quarrel and to trust to the 
undoubted fact that ninety-nine men out of a hundred, 
when confronted with the possibility of a disagreeable 
scene with a usually foul-mouthed opponent, prefer 
to lose their money and to say no more about it, or to 
accept a small proportion of the amount due to them 
for the sake of gee: and quietness. When, by excep- 
tion, the ‘“‘turf accountant’ happens to tumble up 
against a man who is not affected by these considera- 
tions he usually gets off scot-free by pleading the 
Gaming Act. In the case of the man Read, to which 
we drew the attention of our readers a few. weeks ago, 
events have taken their usual course.. Mr. Read has 
refused to pay, and he is to be sued for the money. 
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He has announced the fact that he intends to defend 
the action, and the only possible defence he can 
make is to plead the Gaming Act. Whether or not 
this plea will avail him in the present case is another 
matter. A recent decision of Mr. Justice Grantham 
has shown that we are happily not without judges 
who decline to allow the law to be stretched in 
favour of defaulting “‘ turf accountants.’ However, 
that is neither here nor there, and it is just barely pos- 
sible that we are doing Mr. Read an injustice, and 
that he does not intend to plead the Gaming Act after 
all. In that case these remarks must not, of course, 
be taken to apply to him. But that they are true of a 
very large proportion of those who engage in starting- 
price business in London is an undoubted and demon- 
strable fact. What we should like to know is the 
reason of the extraordinary inactivity of the police in 
these matters. A turf accountant is either what he 
purports to be—namely, a commission agent who is 
engaged in legitimate business and who is debarred 
from pleading the Gaming Act or he is a bookmaker 
carrying on an illegal business. In the latter alterna- 
tive his premises should be raided by the police.‘ Your 
bright ‘‘ turf accountant’ cannot have it both ways, 
and we invite the police to do their plain duty in the 
matter—that is to say, whenever it is brought to their 
notice that one of these men has repudiated a debt by 
pleading the Gaming Act, thereby admitting that he is a 
bookmaker and not a commission agent, the police 
should raid his premises and close them. 


The following correspondence has taken place 
between Lord Alfred Douglas and the editor of the 
Spectator, or, rather, his secretary. It speaks for 
itself, and we shall make no comment: 


From Lord Alfred Douglas to Mr. St. Loe Strachey: 


April 28th, 1909. 

J. St. Loe Strachey, Esq. 

Str,—As has been pointed out in the columns of this 
paper you have been guilty of what may be charitably 
called a blunder in taking an article printed in this paper 
and publishing it in your own columns without a word 
of explanation or apology. I can quite understand that 
you may have been led into this unfortunate act by mis- 
adventure, but that does not absolve you from the duty 
of making reparation for what you have done. No 
reference whatever has been made to the matter in your 
paper, and you have not had the common civility to com- 
municate with me on the subject. I shall, therefore, be 
obliged if you will forward me a cheque for five guineas 
in payment for the copyright matter which you have 
appropriated from my paper. ; ; 

I must request you to give your immediate attention to 
this matter, and to favour me with an immediate reply 
to this letter.—I am, sir, Your obedient servant, 


ALFRED DouGLas. 


Lord Alfred Douglas to Mr. St. Loe Strachey: 
April 29th, 1909. 

J. St. Loe Strachey, Esq. 

Sir,—As you have not replied to my letter, I beg to 
inform you that unless I hear from you by to-morrow 
morning I shall issue a writ for the recovery of the sum 
mentioned in my letter without further notice. 


I am, sir, Your obedient servant, 
ALFRED DOUGLAS. 


Mr. St. Loe Strachey to the Editor of THE 


ACADEMY : 
Thursday, April 29th, 1909. 


Dear S1r,—I am directed by the Editor of the Spectator 
to acknowledge your letter of the 28th April, and to for- 
ward you the enclosed cheque for £5 5s. The cheque 
is sent in consideration of an article published in the 





Spectator of Saturday, April roth, an article which had 
previously been published in Tue Acapemy, and the copy- 
right of which had, therefore, been acquired by that paper. 


I am, sir, Your obedient servant, 
J. E. Baker, Sec. 


The Editor and Proprietor THe AcapeEmy. 
Lord Alfted Douglas to Mr. St. Loe Strachey: 


April 29th, 1909. 
J. St. Loe Strachey, Esq. 


Sir,—I beg to acknowledge the receipt of a letter from 
your secretary enclosing a cheque for five guineas in pay- 
ment of the copyright article which appeared in 
Spectator of April 1oth, which article had previously ap- 
peared in the columns of THz Acapemy. I am sending the 
cheque to the Royal Literary Fund, as my object in 
making you pay for your blunder was, I need hardly say, 
not to obtain money from you, but to bring home to you a 
sense of responsibility which you have hitherto completely, 
and, as I think, discourteously, ignored. I note that up 
to the last you have persisted in your purely idiotic attitude 
of refusing to reply to me personally, as one gentleman to 
another. On what principle of etiquette you persist in this 
attitude I do not pretend to understand. I will content 
myself with pointing out to you that whether considered 
from a social, a literary, or an intellectual point of view 
I am your superior, and that your misguided determination 
to keep up your imaginary dignity has not only cost you 
five guineas, but has put you in the position of a man who 
has been reluctantly compelled by threats of legal proceed- 
ings to do what most gentlemen would have offered to 
do without any pressure whatever. The smallest word of 
apology or explanation, either in the columns of your 
paper or privately to me, would, I need hardly say, have 
relieved me from the disagreeable necessity of compelling 
you to make a money payment for a perfectly excusable 
error. You are now in the position of a person who has 
been fined, and I hope it will be a lesson to you. 


I am, sir, Your obedient servant, 


AnFRED DouGctas. 








IN THE SOUTH 


I was pale and sad in the South like the olive-trees 
That droop their silver heads by the dusty roads, 

And are grave and cold and grey in spite of the sun . . . 
In the veils of rose and blue that the bright dawn spun 
Day wrapped me round in vain) 

I longed for the lovers and friends I had left behind, 
I longed for the North again. 


I was deaf to song, and even to beauty blind, 
Blind to the magic woof that summer weaves, 
While roses beat their pearl and ruby leaves 
Against my window pane. . 

And orange flowers so passionately white, 

So richly perfumed, pined for my delight: 
Only my faint heart sighed, 

In pity when the glory waned and died, 

For all that lovely life unsatisfied! 


I was pale and sad in the South like the olive-trees 
That droop their silver heads by the dusty roads... 


Ottve Dovuctas. 
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HYACINTHUS 


Farr boy, how gay the morning must have seemed 
Before the fatal game that murdered thee! 

Of such a dawn my wistful heart has dreamed: 
Surely I too have lived in Arcady 

When Spring, lap-full of roses, ran to meet 

White Aphrodite risen from the sea . 


Perchance I saw thee then, so glad and fleet, 
Hasten to greet Apollo, stoop to bind 

The gold and jewelled sandals on his feet, 

While he so radiant, so divinely kind, 

Lured thee with honeyed words to be his friend, 
All heedless of thy fate, for Love is blind. 


For Love is blind and cruel, and the end 

Of every joy is sorrow and distress. 

And when immortal creatures lightly bend 

To kiss the lips of simple loveliness, 

Swords are unsheathed in silence, and clouds rise, 
Some God is jealous of the mute caress... . 


But who shall mourn thy death—ah, ‘not the wise? 
Better to perish in thy happiest hour, 

To close in sight of beauty thy dark eyes, 

And, dying so, be changed into a flower, 

Than that the stealthy and relentless years 

Should steal that grace which was thy only dower. 


And bring thee in return dull cares and tears, 
And difficult days and sickness and despair .. . 
O, not for thee the griefs and sordid fears 
That, like a burden, trembling age must bear; 
Slain in thy youth, by the sweet hands of Love, 
Thou shalt remain for ever young and fair... 


OutveE Dovuctas. 








THE COMMERCIAL MUSE 


THe Times of last Monday published a long letter 
from Mr. William Watson under the heading: ‘‘ The 
Tragedy of John Davidson.’’ Mr. Watson assumes, of 
course, that Mr. Davidson is dead, and there seems 
unfortunately to be no possible reason to doubt that 
Mr. Davidson is dead and that he died by his own 
hand. This is undoubtedly a tragedy in the sense 
that all deaths are tragic and that deaths by suicide 
are more tragic than natural deaths. We deeply 
regret the death of Mr. Davidson. We hereby express 
our most sincere condolences to Mr. Davidson’s 
widow and his family. We have already expressed 
our opinion that the pension given to Mr. Davidson 
by the nation should be continued to his widow, and 
we should be glad to use any means that lie in our 
power to assist Mrs. Davidson in obtaining a con- 
tinuance of that pension. We wish it to be clearly 
understood that the remarks which we now feel called 









upon to make are called forth by Mr. William 
Watson’s letter alone, and that they are not intended 
in any way to reflect on the memory of the late poet. 
But in the interests of poetry, and of literature gener- 
ally, we feel that we cannot allow Mr. Watson’s 
ietter, with its extraordinarily wrong-headed conclu- 
sions and deductions, to pass without protest. From 
the beginning of Mr. Watson’s letter we quote the 
following paragraph: 


When recently an utterly insignificant and uninteresting 
young woman resorted to the ‘‘ appearance ’’ of disappear- 
ance in order to escape her creditors, this great nation went 
into throes of excitement over the trumpery affair, but when 
a man who had worn out his fiery heart and brain in its 
service goes down to some grave as unknown as his who 
heard the thunders of Sinai—goes down to it in the last 
bitterness of despair—the British nation is uninterested 
and unmoved. 


When Mr. Watson deprecates the ludicrous pro- 
minence given by the hapenny papers to the sham 
disappearance of one whom he very properly describes 
as ‘“‘an utterly insignificant and uninteresting young 
woman,” we are at one with him; but when he goes on 
to inform us that ‘‘ this great nation went into throes 
of excitement over the trumpery affair ’’ we shall take 
leave to point out to him that he is talking nonsense. 
Mr. William Watson is something of a poet, and he 
is also a great deal of a journalist, and it is therefore 
not surprising that he should mistake the commercial 
pulsations of the Pearson-cum-Harmsworth-cum- 
Newnes heart—or, as one might say, circulation—for 
the heart-beats of the British nation. Mr. Watson must 
allow us to inform him that the amount of space 
allotted by the editors and proprietors of various 
hapenny papers on the look out for a ‘‘ scoop ”’ bears 
no relation whatever to the amount of interest which 
was excited in the public mind by the “‘ disappear- 
ance ’’ of Miss Violet Charlesworth and the death of 
Mr. John Davidson respectively. The fact that the 
editor and proprietor of the Daily Mail and similar 
organs choose to stuff their columns with blatant tom- 
foolery about an utterly uninteresting young woman 
proves nothing at all about the British nation. It 
merely reflects, in a not altogether flattering way, on 
the mentality of the aforesaid editors and proprietors, 
and proves that they are incapable of discriminating 
between what are and what are not matters of public 
interest. The members of the British public can no 
more prevent the Daily Mail and kindred organs from 
slinging slush at them than they can prevent the rain 
from rattling down on their umbrellas. But there is 
no evidence whatever that they like slush any more 
than they like rain, and when Mr. Watson gives us 
to understand that he measures the interest of the 
public mind by the utterances of the hapenny papers 
he merely succeeds in proving that he completely mis- 
understands the whole situation. Mr. Watson pro- 
ceeds to give us a very complete insight into his own 
state of mind with regard to poetry. He informs 
us that “‘John Davidson died because he could not 
make a living.” He goes on to say: “It would 
appear that fiction is the only form of literature which 
retains any power of effective appeal to the popular 
intelligence. I suppose there are fifty paltry novel- 
ists who make anything from a thousand to two 
thousand a year, but it is as possible as it was in the 
early days of Samuel Johnson for a genius capable of 
conferring lustre on any age or country to live in 
obscurity and cruel neglect, and to die from the 
accumulative fury of a lifetime.’”? Elsewhere in his 
letter he says: ‘“ His blood is upon us, as surely as if 
we had slain him with our very hands.” Not one of 
these statements is altogether true. In the first place, 
Mr. Davidson did not die because he could not make a 
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living. We have the evidence of his family and his 
publisher that he was in no financial difficulties; and 
we know that he had a pension of a hundred pounds 
a year. And as for living “‘in obscurity and cruel 
neglect,’’ was ever such nonsense talked about a man 
who was boomed and praised and talked about in the 
Press to the extent that Mr. Davidson was boomed 
and praised and talked about? The fact of the 
matter is that Mr. Davidson suffered a great deal 
more from over-praise than from any lack of it. We 
were continually being informed by the daily and 
weekly papers that he was a great poet, and that 
when he took to writing crude blasphemies about the 
Deity and informing us that he, John Davidson, had 
given us the greatest message that the world had 
ever known, he was writing great poetry, and that 
those of us who were disgusted and annoyed were 
showing our ignorance and our incapability of appre- 
ciating his ‘‘ virile intellect.’”’ The result of all this 
irresponsible and absurd laudation on the part of all 
sorts of obscure people who were allowed to spread 
themselves in the various newspapers was to turn 
the head and upset the balance of Mr.. Davidson, and 
to encourage him in the absolutely unwarrantable 
belief that it was the sacred duty of the nation 
to provide for him in a liberal manner, and 
that its failure to do this was a lasting reproach to 
the good taste of the community at large. As a 
matter of fact no poet who is worth considering cares 
or thinks anything about money where his poetry is 
concerned. A poet writes to please himself, and 
because he has that to say which cannot be said in 
prose. The moment he begins thinking about the 
pecuniary rewards or losses that may result from his 
poetry he ceases to be a poet. And when Mr. Wat- 
son says, as he does elsewhere in his letter, that “‘a 
poet’s output nowadays may be as large as, say, the 
entire work of Virgil, but it will only be regarded 
as an instalment, and he must still meet the more or 
less insincere clamour for volume after volume, when 
each successive book is only another proclamation of 
the decadence and dissolution of his overwrought 
powers’’—Mr. Watson is committing himself to 
statements which are wildly wide of the mark. There 
is no clamour, sincere or otherwise, for the work of the 
thousand and one men who believe themselves to be 
poets. Most poets even of the best order write far 
too much, but to do them justice we do not think 
that as a rule they do this with any idea of getting 
money. Of course, we shall be told that a poet must 
live, and that in order to live he must earn money 
if he does not happen to be fortunate enough to have 
private means. We quite admit it. All we maintain 
is that a poet has no right to look to his poetry as 
a source of income. Mr. Davidson, like any other 
poet who makes his mark in contemporary letters, was 
assured of the opportunity of earning, at any rate, 
a decent livelihood: by what is called literary 
journalism. Any man who can write really good 
poetry can also write good prose. An editor who 
does not know this knows nothing about his own 
business. The lack of understanding as to a poet’s 
true function and his claims upon the world is largely 
responsible for the failure of Mr. Davidson and Mr. 
Watson himself to keep their general poetical work 
up to the level obtained by them in a few isolated 
instances. A man who writes a sonnet with one eye 
on the pension list and the other on the political 
views of the editor of the paper to whom he pro- 
poses to offer it is not doing his duty by the Muses, 
and poets who go about whining that they and their 
friends and colleagues are cruelly deprived of pecuni- 
ary assistance which ought to be handed out to them 
y a grateful public are doing a very ill service to 
Poetry. Your true poet would rather write a per- 





fectly beautiful poem and die of starvation in the gutter 
immediately afterwards than receive a cheque for a 
thousand guineas from the editor of a hapenny paper 
for writing a series of sonnets devoted to the abuse 
of the sovereign of a foreign country whose views of 
government did not happen to fit in with his own. 
But Mr. William Watson knows nothing about these 
things, and Mr. John Davidson knew nothing about 


‘them, and that is why neither of them can ever hope 


to rank with poets of the highest class. The heavenly 
Muse is not disposed to have much truck with the 
Muse of commerce. 








BURLINGTON HOUSE 
FIRST NOTICE. 


Tus notice is not occupied with discoveries, but 
mainly with the pictures that first meet the eye—those 
hung upon the line. Water-colours, architectural 
drawings, and sculpture must be entirely omitted for 
the present. As regards the Exhibition generally, 
there is cause for rejoicing in the absence of from a 
hundred to two hundred and fifty oil pictures, as com- 
pared with the numbers of the previous four years, 
whatever might have been their merits. And it must 
be noticed that glass over the canvases is now allowed 
for the first time. This innovation cuts both ways; 
glass may obscure defects, but it increases the oily 
effect-of new painting, and introduces the figures of the 
spectator and his companions into the pictures, much 
to their confusion. On the whole, those artists are the 
wiser who have not availed themselves of the conces- 
sion. Intrinsically, the most striking feature of the 
exhibition is the large number of portrait-painters now 
flourishing, many of them, such as Mr. Arthur Nowell, 
Mr. Hugh Riviere, Mr. Robert Morrison and Mr. 
Greville Manton, not bearing very familiar names, who 
possess the faculty of imparting a very notable veri- 
similitude to their subjects, even when the features of 
these are quite unknown to the observer. In many 
instances, indeed, the attention is so focussed upon the 
face that it runs the risk of comparison with the Head 
of John the Baptist, severed from the body, which 
appears in the air to the guilty imagination of Herod, 
in Gustave Moreau’s dramatic picture. Mr. Sargent’s 
very daring and direct portrait of Lord Wemyss, in 
some respects the most striking portrait of the Exhibi- 
tion, does not altogether escape such a comparison. 
Features naturally endowed with most vivacity and 
play of expression are becoming a positive disadvan- 
tage, compared with the solider and less lively cast, 
in securing the more perfect portrait from the artistic 
standpoint. Nevertheless, such well-known portraitists 
as Sir Luke Fildes in Mr. Henry Wood’s portrait; Mr. 
Arthur Cope in Mr. Henry’s Chaplin's: Mr. Ouless in 
Mr. Alfred Pope’s; Mr. Seymour Lucas in Mr. Walter 
Hill’s; Mr. Solomon in the Prime Minister’s, deserve 
high praise for this very quality of verisimilitude. 
Other artists contrive to keep the face in its proper 
plane of importance, without this somewhat too preva- 
lent exaggeration. Among these are Mr. Arthur Cope 
in his portrait of Sir Charles Holcroft, dressed in a 
suit of iron-grey clothes and seated in a light-green 
leather chair; Sir William Orchardson in, perhaps his 
best portrait for some years, Sir Lawrence Jenkins in 
his judge’s robes; and Mr. Solomon in his small, dark 
portrait of Mr. Rosenfeld. Mr. Bacon’s portrait of 
Sir Charles Santley is startlingly vivid, agreeably so in 
that it presents Sir Charles, but also distressingly, in 
that its extreme realism approaches too near the 
boundary between art and mimicry. Among por- 
traitists outside the Academy, Mr. Harold Speed 
exhibits a portrait of Mr. John Burns, and Mr. Blake 
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Wirgman one of Mr. Adrian Stokes, both of much 
quiet excellence. Mr. Strang’s portrait of Mr. John 
Masefield must be noticed as more striking than suc- 
cessful. More daring still is Mrs. Swinnerton’s por- 
trait of Mrs. Fenwick, obviously the work of a clever 
artist, but too garish to admit of much congratulation. 
Neither can another clever artist, Mr. Henry, be much 
praised for his full-length portrait of Lady Binning and 
the Countess of Ronaldshay. In fact, women are not 
very well portrayed this year, the men having the 
decided advantage. 

As regards landscapes and marine pictures, Mr. 
Alfred East is pleasantly represented by ‘‘ The Sicilian 
Wedding ”’ and by ‘“‘ Amberley Bridge,’”’ with boats on 
a slow stream in the foreground and a bridge in the 
mid plane, shaded by clouds, and hilly fields covered 
with snow and bounded by red beech-trees, under the 
winter sunlight, in the distance. Of a similar style is 
Mr. Gardner Symons’s ‘‘ Snow-Clouds, Bavaria,’’ in 
which, beyond a shaded foreground, the effect of light 
on the perpendicular walls of cottages, mere points in 
the distance, is well contrasted with flat, snow-clad 
’ water-meadows. Mr. Walter Donne’s “ Maritime 
Alps ”’ is a handsome, romantic landscape, very charac- 
teristic of that region, in varied tones, the fuller green 
of the foreground skilfully separated from the more 
polychrome tints of the background by a belt of dark 
trees in the middle plane. Mr. Oliver Hall’s ‘‘ Pont 
Rouge, Albi,’”’ is well composed, in sombre but clear 
and harmonious tones, though a little marred by un- 
certainty in the grey of a distant spire on the right. 
Mr. Davis makes two very interesting and valiant 
attempts in ‘‘ Summer Waters,”’ and still better in ‘‘ A 
Salmon Pool on the Wye,” to catch the exquisite 
metallic tint which the blue of the sky reflects on the 
ripples of shallow water, leaving its interstices almost 
colourless. Mr. Julius Olsson, somewhat recalling 
Taulow, catches none too vividly the emerald near the 
crest of sunlit waves, though his drawing is confused, 
and waves could surely not take the forms which he 
gives them, without some mild submarine convulsion. 

Among the genre pictures one re-discovery is to be 
made of great interest, the work of Osman Hamdy 
Bey, who exhibited one picture, “ Jeune Emir a 
l’Etude,’’ in 1906. A Constantinopolitan, he wisely 
treats Oriental subjects in a manner reminding Eng- 
lishmen of Lewis. He has the fine Oriental feeling for 
the harmony of vivid colour more properly Persian 
than Turkish, and he is capable of a dignified pathos 
not to be found in Lewis’s work. The graduated har- 
mony in his lesser work, ‘‘ Le Théologien,”’ from the 
brilliant turquoise wall-tiles, the clear yellow of the 
figure’s silken coat and the gold diapered white cotton 
of his shirt, through the mother-of-pearl ornaments of 
the Koran-stand, to the faded hues of the worn prayer- 
rug on which it stands, could only have been seen by 
an Oriental; while the material of the highly-glazed 
wall-tiles is exceedingly skilfully given according to 
European methods. He fails here in the flesh tints 
and modelling of the face, but succeeds much better 
in the figure of his other, finer picture, ‘‘ Le Tombeau 
des Enfants.”’ In this it would be difficult to surpass 
the richness and harmony of his colouring. It is com- 
parable to some of the finest periods of Persian illu- 
mination. The full, purplish-ultramarine of the wall- 
tiles, with their neutral tinted frieze, the brownish 
madder of the tablets depending from them, the little 
grey stone tombs, with their decorations in faint 
colour, the Persian leopard’s skin, the clear ochre of 
the rush-matting, the greyish ochre of the carved 
entry, with the note of red in the socket of the taper, 
and of sanguine in the roof of the entry, form a perfect 
harmony of brilliant contrasts. The materials of the 
somewhat spoiled tiles, of the stonework, of the rush- 
matting, and of a covering to one of the tombs are 
admirably rendered. It is fo be hoped that this beauti- 





ful and interesting example of hybrid art will not be 
allowed to leave this country. 

A purely European harmony of low tones, silvers 
and whites also deserves mention, and Miss Catharine 
Wood’s “ Silver and Grey,’’ carline thistles, the seeds 
of the lunaria, and other scarcely tinted winter decora- 
tions arranged in a slightly tarnished silver vase. 
Equally excellent are two other examples of still life: 
‘‘A Painter’s Materials,’ a brilliant and exceedingly 
well painted little picture by the same artist; and 
“* Study of Still Life,’’ a collection of books, by Mr. 
George Atkinson. 

Mr. Sargent’s decorative design, ‘‘ Israel and the 
Law,”’ is not seen to advantage, since it is presumably 
intended to be architecturally framed in stone, and is 
now flanked on either side by full-length portraits of 
fashionable women. Its decorative quality is not at 
first sight very apparent, but it develops on further 
examination. The figure of the Deity seated, bending 
forward with Titanic, down-stretched arms, and the 
face reverently concealed under a cowl falling for- 
ward, is a fine idea, which might have been suggested 
by William Blake. But Mr. Sargent’s most charming 
and characteristic work is a small procession of young 
girls, partly muffled in pale-tinted cashmere shawls, 
and entitled ‘‘Cashmere.’”’ The treatment is both 
broad and delicate, and the cOmposition exceedingly 
simple. It is, indeed, but for its finish, rather a study 
than a picture, yet it shows Mr. Sargent in epitome 
at his very best. 








REVIEWS 


DOMAINS OF BEELZEBUB 


Malaria and Greek History. By W. H. S. Jones, 
M.A.; with The History of Greek Therapeutics 
and the Malaria Theory. By E. T. Withington, 
M.A., er (The Manchester University Press, 
5s. net. 


Mr. Jones’s first book, ‘‘ Malaria,’’ was carefully con- 
sidered, from the professional standpoint, in THE 
AcapEmy for the 29th of August, 1908, and it is only 
necessary here to note in detail the contents of the 
present larger issue, and to point out one or two of 
its improvements and additions. It contains—a Pre- 
face: an Introduction with Addenda: Chapters on 
Malaria (1) in modern Greece, with its effects upon 
the inhabitants; (2) in the ancient non-medical, and (3) 
medical writers; and (4) the extent of its prevalency 
and its effects on the ancient Greeks: a first Appendix 
on Greek home-life and the position of women pos- 
sibly affected by its increase; a second on the other 
chief Greek diseases: a Conclusion: a Bibliography: 
an Essay by Dr. E. T. Withington on the History of 
Greek Therapeutics and the Malaria Theory: and an 
Index with special references to the ancient authori- 
ties. 

Mr. Jones alludes in his Preface to the possible 
objection that his theory—the practical importation of 
malaria into Greece during the fifth century before 
Christ—cannot be true unless it be proved that it did 
not exist there earlier. He points out that, were such 
proofs forthcoming, they would not affect his theory. 
He quotes a passage from Major Ronald Ross's 
“Report on the Prevention of Malaria in Mauritius 
already alluded to in Tue Acapemy review, to the effect 
that unless a large number of mosquitoes become 
infected and the localities and patients are in a condi- 
tion favourable for the culture of the parasites, 
malaria, though existent sporadically, would not 
become epidemic, and would tend to disappear with- 
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out trace, until the conditions were rendered more 
favourable to its development by the increase in 
infected immigrants. Mr. Jones seems to argue that 
the ingress of foreign traders into Attica during the 
fifth century had an effect in stimulating malaria 
similar to the advent of settlers to Mauritius, though 
in the latter case its introduction to soil until then 
virgin of it, has been more quickly and evidently 
deadly. ' 
Dr. Withington’s Essay is particularly interesting to 
laymen for its insistence on the scientific corroboration 
of the traditional eminence of Hippocrates. Quoting 
largely from Professor Theodor Gomperz’s “‘ Greek 
Thinkers,’ translated by Mr. Laurie Magnus, and 
from his edition of the epi révys, Dr. Withington 
points out that the Hippocratic writings in general 
contain the earliest proclamation of ‘‘ the gospel of 
inductive science,”’ and are strikingly modern both in 
their positive and negative aspects. ‘‘ Throughout 
the collection,’’ he continues, ‘‘ there is the same 
subornation of drugs to dietetics and general hygiene, 
the same emphasis on the importance of prognosis and 
a knowledge of the natural history of diseases, and 
the same exclusion of the supernatural and priestly 
element both from theory and practice.’”” Among other 
Hippocratic modernisms may be mentioned the opera- 
tion for empyema, which has ‘‘ met with the approval 
of eminent modern surgeons,” and the recommenda- 
tion to patients even with acute lung disease, to sleep 
in the open air. Again, ‘‘ Hyoscyamus recommended 
in quartans re-appears as hyoscyamine in one of the 
latest professional lists of anti-malarial remedies, while 
Cinquefoil, which Hippocrates administered in tertians 
is still a popular remedy for agues throughout 
Europe.”’ Dr. Withington also gives a useful note 
of the distinction between the Hippocratic system, 
and the later return to the more hieratic, by remarking 
that Dioscorides, while recommending cinquefoil also, 
adds the characteristic injunction that three leaves 
must be used as the remedy for tertian fevers, and 
four for quartans, ‘‘ while the addition of three [or 
presumably four] crushed spiders in a bag adds greatl 
to the efficacy.’” Whether the revival of hieratic medi- 
cine was really due to the increase of malaria and the 
evil moral effects of the disease, as Mr. Jones seems in- 
clined to believe, must be left to further expert investi- 
gation. Major Ronald Ross’s successes against such 
common pests as malaria and mosquitoes have aroused 
the sympathy even of the unscientific. He has given 
a permanent new terror to the creatures’ hum. But it 
may interest their victims to learn that the den of the 
disease which they spread was indicated by Lancisi, 
reviving the observations of Hippocrates, as early as 
1717, and again in 1752 and 1768 by Sir John Pringle 
and James Lind, physician to the Royal Hospital at 
Haslar. It must be noted with regret that the Biblio- 
graphy and Index, although they are presumably 
supplied by the bibliographers of the Manchester 
University Press, are inadequate, owing to the stupid 
habit now common of omitting the ‘‘ christian ’’ names 
of authors. Since there are some three dozen writers 
of the name of Pringle and Lind, and two physicians 
of the same period named James Lind, some ten learned 
Gomperz, and a legion of learned Kiihn, it is not suffi- 
cient to index the surname if any useful purpose is to 
be served. As regards ‘“‘ Kihn”’ in particular, who is 
quoted perpetually throughout this volume, fhere is no 
indication whatever how his work is to be discovered. 
Some of the references appear to be to “‘ Inoculation 
Against Malaria,’’ Mr. H. A. Nesbitt’s translation 
from Philalethes Kiihn, and others not. Whoever 
is responsible for these omissions had better explain 
them, for they seriously detract from the utility of the 
Index and Bibliography, and are not to be expected 
in a publication of the Manchester University Press. 
The recent action of the Hellenic Government in 
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establishing a government monopoly in quinine, in 
order to insure its purity, mentioned with approval by 
Mr. Jones, will commend itself to the most ardent 
individualist. But the sceptical will wonder whether 
the Hellenic Government will distinguish itself by 
resisting the temptation to make a profit, and will 
actually supply the drug as pure as it pretends to. If 
it does so, it will do much to justify its claims over 
greater Greece. 

Major Ronald Ross’s dealings with mosquitoes and 
Professor Robert Koch’s with the tsetse and surra 
also suggest to the curious layman the question, 
whether the devotion to Baalzebub of the Akronite 
dwellers in the Philistinian compagna was prompted by 
malaria and kindred diseases. Though hoo is sup- 
posed to have received its compliment of Anakim settlers 
in the time of Joshua, the race seems to have quickly 
degenerated. The inhabitants seem to have suffered 
more than the other Philistines while they were keep- 
ing the ark of Israel, and after that period to have 
supplied to history neither persons nor events. 


STUDIES IN 


Psychology and Crime. 
(Unwin.) 


MIND 


By Huco MUNsTERBERG. 


WirTHIN recent years psychology, which at one time 
was perhaps the most haphazard and least regulated 
of studies, has taken its place as an acknowledged 
science, with well-defined rules, recognised depart- 
ments and efficient laboratories in many universities, 
and professors whose names have become world- 
famous as exponents of the wonderful inner mechanism 
of the human mind. In its progress many comfortable 
platitudes have been disintegrated, many shams ex- 
posed, many false conclusions built upon unstable hypo- 
theses demolished. Astronomers bothered at the slight 
discrepancies of their minute observations and calcula- 
tions, came to the psychologist’s workshop to investi- 
gate the rapidity of impressions and reactions, and 
then “‘ it would not do,”’ says Professor Miinsterberg, 
‘to go on claiming that thought is quick as lightning 
when the experiments of the astronomers had proved 
that even the simplest mental act is a slow process, 
the time of which can be measured.’’ Experiments are 
the basis of this science, actual class-room experiments 
—much to the surprise of the average man, who often 
imagines that psychology is a matter of books and 
lectures only. In this case, however, although the 
most delicate and sensitive mechanical instruments are 
in constant use, the object of the research far trans- 
cends that of every other science, for to explore the 
remotest crannies of the mind of man, to find out how 
and why and in what time certain thoughts and 
impulses are generated, how and in what manner the 
actions consequent to such thoughts and impulses are 
performed, is, putting it broadly, the aim of the pro- 
fessor’s life-work. And most men would be 
astonished at the results of some of those keen hours 
of study—astonished to find how frail is the human 
sense of reliability, how easily the strictest of us may 
tell a false story when completely trustful that every 
word we say is the truth and capable of being cor- 
roborated. Professor Miinsterberg carried out a 
series of elementary tests with his own students which 
is of great interest and significance. He showed them 
a large sheet of white cardboard on which fifty little 
black squares were pasted in irregular order; exposing 
it for five seconds, he asked how many black spots 
were on the sheet. The answers varied between twenty- 
five and two hundred. Then he exhibited a card which 
contained only twenty spots. This time the replies 
ran up to seventy and down to ten: 
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We had here highly-trained, careful observers, whose atten- 
tion was concentrated on the material, and who had full time 
for quiet scrutiny. Yet in both cases there were some who 
believed that they saw seven or eight times more points than 
some others saw; and yet we should be disinclined to believe 
in the sincerity of two witnesses, of whom one felt sure that 
he saw two hundred persons in a hall in which the other found 
only twenty-five. 


He next asked for the number of seconds which 
elapsed between two loud clicks which were actually 
separated by ten seconds. The answers varied between 
half a second and sixty, a large proportion of the 
students giving forty-five seconds. When the interval 
was reduced to three seconds, replies ranged from 
half a second to fifteen, in spite of the fact that the 
students knew beforehand that they were to estimate 
the time which passed between the sounds: 


The variations would probably have been greater scill if the 
question had been put to them after hearing the sound without 
previous information; and yet a district attorney hopes for a 
reliable reply when he enquires of a witness, perhaps of a 
cabman, how much time passed by between a cry and the 
shooting in the cab. 


Again, the members of the class were requested to 
describe the sound they would shortly hear, and to state 
what caused it. The professor immediately struck a 
large tuning-fork, concealed from their view. Two 
men out of a hundred recognised the sound as that of 
a tuning-fork; others took it for the note of a bell, an 
organ-pipe, a muffled gong, a brass instrument, a horn, 
a violin, a steam whistle, a human voice, etc., and in 
describing its tone denoted it as soft, mellow, 
humming, deep, dull, solemn, resonant, penetrating, 


full, rumbling; but then, again, as rough, sharp, whist- 
ling, and so on: 


Again I insist that every one knew beforehand that he was 
to observe the tone, which I announced by a signal. How 
much more would the judgments have differed if the tone had 
come in unexpectedly ?—a tone which even now appeared so 
soft to some and so rough to others—like a bell to one and 
like a whistle to his neighbour. 


The material of another test consisted of white cards 
with ink-spots somewhat fantastically arranged. These 
were shown for two seconds, and the suggestion was 
made that the rough ink ‘‘drawings’’ represented 
something in the outer world. The definitions given 
were surprising in their comprehensiveness—soldiers 
in a valley, grapes, a palace, a river bank, foliage, a 
rabbit, a town with towers, rising storm, hair in curl- 
papers, a china plate, a harvest scene, an elephant: 
These are but a few out of the list. Other fascinating 
ordeals the students went through for the benefit of 
humanity, but we must refrain from more quotations. 

The notes of these class-room experiments are, of 
course, not the main feature of the book; they are 
adduced in an introductory chapter, and only lead up 
to the more serious and important questions which 
form its chief purpose. Psychology, the one science 
‘which could assist most reasonably in the disentangling 
of complicated legal and criminal matters, is the one 
which seems to be entirely neglected, and it is 
with the object of bringing forward a few preliminary 
arguments in favour of its adoption that this treatise 
has been written. It is confessedly composed 
in a popular and easily comprehended style, free 
from technicalities or abstruse statements, and 
Professor Miinsterberg is engaged on a more 
exhaustive work concerning applied psychology 
which may serve adequately as a basis for actual 
trial should the authorities ever decide that psycho- 
logical support is admissible, for instance, in a 
difficult murder case. It occurs to us that there is 
& great deal to be said for this point of view now that 





the study of the mind has reached such a pitch of 
exactness, especially considering the recurrence of 
unsolved crimes in our modern life—it is possible that 
many of the famous mysteries which will now be for 
ever dark might have been cleared up had an expert 
and impartial psychologist been allowed to examine the 
witnesses and suspects. The author treats of many 
things in this connection: the serious perturbation and 
consequent unreliability of a nervous witness, caused 
by his unusual surroundings; the ease with which a 
clever lawyer can ‘‘ suggest ’’ an answer favourable to 
his own side of the case; the nature of the juryman’s 
outlook under the stress of the trial, and so on. There 
is also an acute discussion in a concluding chapter on 
the relationship of hypnotism to criminality, and the 
feasibility of its employment as a help to investigation. 
‘It is not criminals that are ‘ born,’”’ says Professor 
Miinsterberg, ‘“‘ but men with poorly working minds,” 
and, taken in time, the training of the mind predisposed 
to weakness and easily influenced is one of the surest 
methods of preventing crime. The book is most 
instructive, interesting, and thought-compelling, and 
we await the distinguished author’s more expansive 
volume with anticipations of more than usual pleasure. 








SHORTER REVIEWS 


The Flying Months. By Frances M. Pearp. (Smith, 
Elder and Co., 6s.) ‘ 


THE contrasts between the natures of two women 
forms the dominant note of this ingenious story—the 
one a widow, young, pretty, heartless and an incorri- 
gible flirt, the other one of those straight, clear-eyed, 
lovable persons who are often passed over for more 
exciting company by even the best men. The scene 
of the action lies for a third of the book in England, 
a third in Italy, and a third in India, approximately; 
but there is no crude or sudden “‘lifting’”’ of the 
characters from one place to another as though they 
were mere puppets—all the changes evolve naturally 
from preceding situations. Cordelia, the fine, true, 
and resolute girl, forced by circumstances to make her 
way in the world, takes a position as governess and 
companion in the house of Nesta Hastings, a school 
friend of former days, now a widow with two children, 
and the difference in their ideas of honour and their 
outlook on life leads to a continual state of friction; 
this discomfort reaches its climax in the weeks that 
follow the appearance of a previous lover of Cordelia, 
who rather meanly transfers his allegiance to Nesta, 
the more brilliant of the two. On the disturbances 
which ensue, and the story of Elliott’s search for 
traces of his legitimacy in India we need not enlarge; 
suffice it to say that the plot is cleverly disclosed, and 
that Cordelia is left within measurable distance of 
happiness at last. 


The _ of a Nun. By Autx Kinc. (Rebman, 
6s. 


THERE is an ingenuous quality about this romance 
which gives it considerable charm, in spite of a certain 
monotony. It professes to be the ‘‘ nonsense-book 

of a young girl who had taken the vow of seclusion 
from the world, but whose rebellious spirit proved too 
strong and too hungry for the pleasures of a larger 
life to allow her any peace. The pseudo-prisoner with 
whom she falls in love is an artist—in these cases the 
man is generally an artist or a writer—who has 
obtained access to a window that overlooks a part of 
the convent grounds, and who establishes communt- 
cation by means of dropped notes, in the porterage of 
which an intelligent dog assists materially. Proba- 
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bility is not a strong point of the story, and the 
characters of the sisters are very vaguely indicated, but 
the inconsistent course of the thoughts of a young 
girl’s mind, the rise and fall of hope, the conflict 
between duty and desire are excellently suggested; the 
chapters contain just that sort of irresponsible mixture 
of fun and seriousness which a girl under such rules 
and restrictions —_ be expected to commit to the 
secrecy of her book. The ending, told by the man 
who is chiefly concerned, is death and disappointment, 
but the reader’s interest is held to the last, and an 
admirable delicacy and restraint are shown where a 
clumsy hand might easily have made errors in good 
taste. No particular cleverness is betrayed by this 
story, but it is harmless and pleasant to read. 


Moran of Kildally. By Laucntan Maciean Wart. 
(Hodder and Stoughton, 6s.) 


Tuis study of a man who was possessed, body and 
soul, by alcoholism, and whose benighted conduct 
overclouded the career of his clever daughter, is 
strongly reminiscent of Mr. J. M. Barrie’s earlier 
work. We have the groups of village worthies with 
their comments in broad Scotch dialect on matters 
mundane or heavenly; the old schoolmaster, and his 
joyous self-congratulation over the scholars who have 
gone forth to make a name in the world; the bright 
girl who goes to college, and so on. There is nothin 
particularly distinguished about the book, although the 
story itself cannot be said to lack interest. The dia- 
lect to which we have alluded is a little too freely 
used—unnecessary harassment is caused by the sudden 
incursion of a speech such as the following: 


“ Yes,’ said the Doctor, ‘I heard you as I passed the inn. 
Ye were thrang wi’ a wheen cuddies yonder. I heard them 
snichering.’’ 


It is true there is a glossary appended, but to turn to 
it occasions needless bother when the reader wants to 
get on with the story in a straightforward manner. 
Once or twice the conversations between the cronies 
are quietly amusing: 


“‘Oor man’s a great scholar. He was tellin’ us last Sabbath 
about Sodom and Gomorrah, and he said they were twa touns. 


a d’ye ken, I aye was in the belief they wis man and 
wife.’ 


The finish of the tale comes with the death of both the 
hero, Moran (if so pitiful a character can be termed a 
hero), and his daughter, Elsie, and is written too much 
in the sentimental vein to reach a high standard of 
literary value; most readers will be inclined to prefer 
the opening chapters as more true to life and better in 
style. In the delineation of.‘‘ Joseph, the Dreamer,”’ 
the author is at his best, and very successful. 


Side-Tracks and Bridle-Paths. By Lronet JaMEs 
(Intelligence Officer). (Blackwood, 6s.) 


ALTHOUGH this volume embodies the relation of many 
detached episodes it does not come under the category 
of the usual collection of short stories, for the narra- 
tives are nearly all personal experiences which have to 
do either with recent events in war-history or with 
happenings that are familiar to most Englishmen; and 
we may say at once that not often does so entertaining 
a budget come into our hands. 

In the first portion of the book the author relates 
some exciting occurrences in Persia, chiefly at or 
round the city which has quite lately made itself 
known through our daily papers—Tabriz. It was no 
easy matter to get away from the place at the time of 
his visit. Driving to the Julfa Road, with four horses 
abreast, things became lively : 





Suddenly puffs of smoke broke out from the loopholes and 
rippled along the whole line. This sounds very awful, 
especially as we were only thirty yards away. But it must be 
remembered that the Shah’s soldiery, then in garrison at the 
bridge, was the Marand Regiment, which is composed of men 
only introduced quite recently to their uniforms and rifles. 
These said rifles are ancient Berdans, which upon discharge 
develop a prodigious kick. Therefore, the Shah’s soldiers 
when they fire shut their eyes very tightly and murmur a 
prayer to Allah. Allah as a consequence takes the bullets high, 
and they sang over our heads like a flight of wild duck. 


The next stories of the collection deal with India, and 
“‘The Discouragement of Surendra Nath Mukerji ”’— 
a tale of the downfall of a blatant native barrister—is 
the best of these. Russia, South Africa, Turkey, are 
also laid under contribution, and a couple of English 
articles conclude the book—these are surprisingly poor 
in quality after the foregoing brilliant pages. But 
the account of the progress of three friends who de- 
cided to take a motor-car across Germany, with the 
object of seeing the manceuvres in Silesia, is the 
raciest and best written sketch in the whole group. 
Beginning with the hundred formalities and complica- 
tions of getting the car past the German customs, and 
continuing with various breakdowns and mishaps on 
the road, it is bright, with a touch of genuine comedy 
throughout, and the reader who finishes it without a 
series of broad smiles and a feeling of having been put 
en rapport with the luckless travellers will be either a 
confirmed neurotic or a hopeless pessimist. With the 
exception of the two articles previously mentioned we 
can recommend this book with a great deal of 
pleasure. 


The Heart of Scotland. Painted by Sutron PALMER. 
Described by A. R. Hope Moncrierr. (A. and C. 
Black, 7s. 6d.) 


Tue ‘‘ colour-book’”’ is now an established feature of 
the publishing-lists, and must be accepted, we suppose, 
as an indication that as we grow older the taste for 
looking at pictures, which originated in certain 
‘indestructible’? and lurid prints in nursery-days, 
remains and develops. Our hoardings and _ spare 
walls are crammed indiscriminately with flaming 
posters for the benefit of those whose artistic educa- 
tion is hypothetical—the psychology of the poster 
would form an interesting study; our novels are some- 
times decorated with strange and wonderful pages 
supposed to represent scenes in the story; and the 
window of a newspaper-shop, wherever it be, is a con- 
glomeration of atrocities in the way of cheap printing 
which is of dire significance to the student of the 
populace. What necessity for thought is saved to the 
man in the street when for a penny he can purchase the 
pictures which tell him the news! 

Fortunately, however, the colour-books which have 
won their way into public favour of recent years stand 
on a different and much higher plane, and are usually 
supported by literary matter of an excellent quality. 
This is especially true of the one before us, which can 
only receive a favourable verdict from whatever point 
of view we criticise it. Mr. Hope Moncrieff has taken 
a portion of the lovely northern country which is com- 
plementary to that described in his other volumes, and 
his little studies of its history, customs and scenery 
are quite above the average; the humorous note, too, 
which sounds throughout the whole series, is by no 
means out of place—it lightens many pages which 
might otherwise by some_ readers have been skipped 
as ‘‘dry”’ or “‘heavy.’”’ Good stories are interspersed, 
not without their bearing on the Scottish character; we 
may be permitted to quote one or two without tres- 
passing unduly on the author’s store: 
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One of the early emigrants to the Southern States of America 
is said to have rigged out all his negroes in kilts and such-like, 
teaching them also to speak Gaelic and to pipe and reel among 
cotton fields and cane swamps. But when one of these 
blackamoor retainers, liveried in a kilt, was sent to meet a 
practically-minded countryman landing from Scotland the effect 
of so transmogrified a figure proved appalling. ‘‘ Hae ye been 
long oot? ’”? stammered the newcomer, and took his passage 
back by the next ship. 


Replying to a certain Italian writer who compares the 
Tiber with the Tay, and has seen a bare-legged boy 
wading the Tay above Perth bridge to pick up pebbles, 
the author says: 


Being unable to refute his main contention I would have 
him know that this laddie was probably risking wet breeks 
at low tide not in search of pebbles, but of pearls, sometimes 
picked up here; that a bridge would naturally be built near a 
ford; and that a mile higher up, beyond the tide-flow, the 
Tay is deep enough to drown boys in its treacherous pools, 
and might make Julius Czsar himself call for help if he tried 
swimming across it in spate. 


Some tales of the old Perthshire Volunteers are 
delightful. The author was in charge of a detach- 
ment told off on guard-of-honour duty when Queen 
Victoria visited the city to inaugurate a statue of 
Prince Albert, and he does not spare himself in his 
account of the affair: 


During the hours of uncertainty officers of rank kept gallop- 
ing to and fro, to whom I was uncertain whether or no I 
should pay military compliments. I asked my colonel, who 
was as much at a loss as myself. Then I consulted the staff- 
sergeant on whom I depended as my coach, and his advice 
struck me as full of wisdor:: “‘ I don’t know what the practice 
is, sir, but it would be safer to do it too much than too little.” 
So I began presenting arms to every cocked hat that came by, 
and as I could never be quite sure whether this or that one 
had been already saluted our rifles were going up and down 
all the morning like the keys of a piano. Afterwards I learned 
that the Sovereign’s guard should ignore any other personages. 


Lengthy chapters are devoted to ‘‘ The Macgregors ”’ 
and ‘‘ Rob Roy and his Sons,’’ but we can spare no 
space to give samples of their quality. The illustra- 
tions, as we have already hinted, are exceedingly good; 
in their suggestions of atmosphere and distance they 
are more than usually effective; the only complaint we 
feel justified in making is that two or three of them 
incline to the conventional, such as ‘‘ A Highland Cot- 
tage’’ and ‘‘ Autumn in the Highlands’’; these are 
rather too reminiscent of the stereotyped scenes which 
grocers of discernment have adopted to grace their 
annual almanacks. For the rest, they are as fine 
examples of the art of reproduction in colour as we 
have yet seen in books of this category. 


A History of Art. By Dr. G. Carorrtt. 
by Beryt DE ZoETE. Vol. 2. 
(Duckworth and Co., 5s. net.) 


Translated 
The Middle Ages. 


Messrs. Duckwortu’s English edition of Dr. Giulio 
Carotti’s comprehensive history is likely to prove an 
exceedingly useful book oi reference. It is a pity that 
the use of so many series of notation makes it at first 
sight difficult to discover how far their edition has 
arrived in Dr. Carotti’s work. This is Messrs. Duck- 
worth’s second volume out of four, and represents the 
first part of Dr. Carotti’s second volume, all that he 
had issued at the date of Miss Beryl de Zoete’s trans- 
lation. There is no objection to the rendering of the 
original into English by different translators, and Mrs. 
Arthur Strong’s revision, whether it applies to the 
text or to the bibliography alone, as Miss Zoete seems 
to imply, would render Dr. Carotti’s work more valu- 
able. But since Mrs. Strong and Dr. Carotti are both 
authorities on the subject, it should appear clearly 
where one ends and the other begins. This is not the 





case in the present volume; there is no sign, for 
instance, who is responsible for the notes, nor whether 
Mrs. Strong has overcome the difficulties, and even 
impossibilities, mentioned by Miss Zoete, in verifying 
all Dr. Carotti’s references, or whether she has merely 
omitted those which she could not verify. However, 
the bibliography, as it stands, is abundantly clear and 
adds greatly to the utility of the volume. 

With regard to Dr. Carotti, it must be remembered 
that his work is ‘‘ elementary and introductory in its 
intention’? and does not ‘‘ claim to have covered all 
the artistic phenomena evolved within the limits of his 
period.” It is, as Miss Zoete again well describes it, 
‘‘a panorama,” intended to give a general view of the 
history of art, to stimulate further research, and to 
supply a list of accessible works on the subject. Dr. 
Carotti cannot, therefore, be justly blamed for offering 
little criticism, for it is not his object; nor that the 
little which he does offer is uncritically laudatory. If 
he had omitted all comments, as he might have done 
for the sake of space, his work would have been con- 
demned as dull, for, after all, it is intended to be read 
through, and is not only an encyclopedia. His 
remarks should, therefore, be regarded as emphasising 
such broad traits of style as immediately strike the 
spectator; as such they help to impress salient features 
on the memory of the student and have their obvious 
use. His comments are, therefore, rather descriptive 
than critical, positive rather than comparative. He 
succeeds in creating or recalling characteristics of 
Neo-Brahminic, Saracenic, Romanesque or Gothic art 
without comparing their merits or entering upon their 
relative architectural stability. Such questions should 
be found by the student answered in the works 
included in the bibliography. 

The present volume is divided into three books. The 
first, Early Christian Art, contains a chapter on the 
Catacombs, and a second on the Constantinian 
basilicas. The second book, Neo-Oriental Art, has a 
chapter on Byzantine art; a second on Arab art, con- 
sidered architecturally, locally, and in the minor or indus- 
trial forms; a third, on Indian art of the Neo-Brahminic 
period; and a fourth on Arabo-Indian art. The third 
book deals with Western or European art iri four chap- 
ters: the first, Carolingian art, first in Italy and then 
north of the Alps. The remainder of the book 
excludes Italy. The second chapter deals with 
Romanesque art in France, Germany and England; the 
third with Gothic art in architecture, sculpture, paint- 
ing, and the minor decorative and industrial forms; 
and the fourth with the offspring of Gothic art in 
England, Germany, Flanders, Spain and Portugal. It 
will thus be evident that in a small volume of a little 
over three hundred pages, containing also three hun- 
dred and fifty illustrations in the text, there is little 
room for digression. 

Miss Beryl de Zoete’s translation is generally so 
clear and good that it deserves the correction of a few 
slips, or errors of judgment which tend to confusion. 
The well-known statue at Amiens is really called “le 
beau dieu,”’ not ‘‘le bon dieu.”’ Vienne has got con- 
founded with the capital of Austria and has so slipped 
out of the Index. The metal altar decoration at St. 
Ambrogio, Milan, and at St. Mark’s, Venice, should 
never be called—correctly enough—a pall, which sug- 
gests funerals, nor a pallium, which suggests the 
primatial vestment, but distinctively, the palliotto and 
the pala d’oro, which suggest nothing but themselves. 
On the other hand, though ‘‘ the coneys are a feeble 
folk’ in proverbs, in accurate description, foliage 1S 
only ‘‘ peopled ”’ with little animals, in Ireland. 

The tables of examples are very useful and catch 
the eye, and most of the little illustrations are wonder- 
fully clear; the volume is, indeed, a model of packed 
information. 
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Gervase. By Maser DearRMER. (Macmillan, 6s.) 


THE conflict between the ascetic and the lover of earth 
has often been taken as a theme by novelists with 
varying success—it is never uninteresting, and, if 
handled with the least skill, cannot fail to engender 
certain grim and uncompromising situations. But to 
combine these two antagonistic temperaments in one 
person, to set within a single character the grave, 
almost monastic spirit of the dreamer and the 
imperious desires of the repressed body, and to trace 
the evolution of the soul swung between these fires 
from boyhood, through a critical adolescence, to man- 
hood and maturity (the terms being not invariably 
synonymous) is a task less frequently attempted. It 
is too formidable to appeal to the inexperienced 
hand, not popular enough for the pen that scratches 
merely for gold, and demands so fine and so sure a 
touch that many writers of fiction whom we justly 
name great might well ponder and hesitate before 
undertaking it. Among these deterring difficulties 
Mrs. Dearmer has passed scathless, and succeeded, 
it is hardly too much to say, brilliantly. 

Gervase Alleyne, born of a mother who was frail 
physically and strong in spiritual faith, son of a father 
who was an honest materialist, passionate with and 
yet devoted to his wife, is introduced to us as a baby 
in a first chapter of charm and insight such as few 
have excelled—it is fitly entitled ‘‘ The Psychology of 
the Baby,’’ and from it we give one or two brief 
quotations which will show the literary grace of the 
author’s sentences : 


A bar of sunlight lay across the ceiling, and the baby stared 
at it. It pleased him, because it brought with it a sense of 
familiarity ; it had been there before, and the baby had lain in 
his cradle and had looked at it. 

He did not consider the light from an esthetic point of view, 
he only recognised in it a condition of things that had been 
before, and his pleasure lay in the sense of this recognition. 
He crowed and stretched his limbs luxuriously; by virtue of 
his memory of it that bar of light belonged to him. The 
world had been to him until quite lately only a series of re- 
curring impressions; but as they begot in him remembrance 
he realised himself, and them. He owned his world. He 
stretched out his limbs to feel his strength, and crowed afresh. 

ph He laughed now, for a great bluebottle had walked 
suddenly across the bar of sunshine, and he had noticed that 
before. Seen but dimly the bluebottle struck him as a 
peculiarly humorous object, made entirely in order to create 
laughter. 


The last passage, describing the father and mother, 
gives the crux of the matter and suggests the design 
of the book: 


Out of the intermingling of these two lives—the one funda- 
mentally of the earth, the other of the spirit, each eternally 
opposed to each, and only held together by the attraction of 
Opposites—was born the baby in the cradle. From these two 
natures, so simple in their essence, so complex in their union, 
had been evolved a third, a being whose soul must by its very 
incarnation become the meeting-ground of forces but dimly 
dreamt of. A facile prophecy, taking into account these 
antecedents, might well forecast an existence at variance with 
itself, a thing half God, half brute, yet wholly human. 

_ But the boy, knowing nothing of the projects of Time, lay 
in his cradle and laughed at the poriderous bluebottle and the 
bar of sunlight. 


Gervase is left an orphan, an intensely lonely child, 
and his tender little soul is seared in a short school-life 
until the body revolts and he is sent to his solitary 
home to be cared for by a tutor. This man, Mark 
Hassall, happens to be one calculated in every way to 
bring out the inherited spiritual nature of the boy, and 
for years one side of life—that of love and passion—is 
completely shut off. It may be imagined that sooner 
or later for such a youth the heavens would open 


cess at which the gods might hold their breath. The 
story of Gervase’s bewilderment when he discovers his 
passion for the common little Miriam Soul, knowing 
her to be stupid and unworthy (and this is what 
appalls him, for he is introspective to a high degree), 


eis a distinguished literary achievement, fervid without 


trespassing into eroticism, vivid without becoming 
fantastic, essentially consistent with the dual nature of 
the man. The body wins, through the artifices of 
Miriam, and Gervase marries her; but the marriage is 
one in name only, and the sin to which Miriam abjectly 
confesses on the evening of the wedding-day separates 
them till her death. The real love which had long 
existed sub-consciously between Kate Soul, Miriam’s 
sister, and Gervase forms the second crucial episode 
of the book, and the account of Mark Hassall’s pre- 
dominating influence over his former pupil, long after 
he had attained an age when most men act for them- 
selves, is a psychological study which is of extreme 
interest, but too dependent on the whole scheme of 
the story to be suggested by quotation. 

The one improbable note which occurs to us in 
reading this romance is the emphatic difference 
between the two sisters, Kate and Miriam—one a 
clever and even famous artist, a woman of grace and 
delicacy, the other a coarse, half-educated little sloven, 
with neither good taste nor good manners. Some of 
Kate’s remarks, for instance, betray a capacity for 
criticism and apt use of language which to her sister 
would be absolutely incomprehensible, such as her 
dictum that ‘‘A great picture is a picture of the 
model, a picture of yourself, and a vision thrown in 
between the two.”’ Such incongruities among families 
are, perhaps, discoverable in real life, but the point 
is debatable whether it is possible to introduce so 
sharp a contrast, having due regard to the reader’s 
sense of reasonableness. We can well pardon the 
author this lapse, however (if it be one), for the sake 
of the very fine novel she has given us. Taken purely 
from the literary standpoint, there is not a careless 
paragraph in the whole book; judged by the more 
human standpoint, set by comparison with life and 
experience, there is scarcely an improbable situation, 
considering what a battlefield of doubts and fears was 
the mind of Gervase Alleyne. It is a pleasant duty 
on our part, and one we could wish for more fre- 
quently, to recommend this novel heartily to all our 
readers who value good work. 








HOW THE LAW FAVOURS WOMEN 


In this article an attempt will be made, as briefly as 
the magnitude of the important subject permits, to 
show some of the numerous advantages enjoyed by 
women under man-made law and administration. In 
the first place we shall deal with the criminal law, 
because here the privileges are overwhelming—the 
most rampant Suffragette cannot claim that there is 
any offset for men at all, save, perhaps, that a man 
who gets a girl into trouble is not indicted with her as 
an accessory if she murders her illegitimate child, the 
law not yet recognising such vicarious responsibility. 
However, in considering the question of the abduction 
of a girl under eighteen, or the seduction of a girl 
under sixteen, by the Criminal Law Amendment Act 
of 188s—which the Feminists would like to see 
strengthened in favour of women—the whole responsi- 
bility is thrown by the law on the man’s shoulders: he 
is involved in serious penalties; while the female, 
although she may be several years older and the 
inciting party, gets off scot free. This is all the more 
unjust when you consider, say, that a girl approach- 
ing sixteen is often practically a woman, whilst a boy 
of the same age, for instance, is never more than 2 





blindingly, and that his love-making would be a pro- 


child. : 
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But it is when women commit crime that the law 


becomes so peculiarly tender on their behalf. Since 
1831 no female can be flogged under any considera- 
tion, whereas men are often flogged for highway 
robbery with violence, which women sometimes com- 
mit; for criminal assault, which, bad as it is, is na 
worse than vitriol-throwing; and for prison indiscipline 
of a gross description, of which viragoes are often 
guilty. 

A wife cannot be convicted of any larceny, burglary, 
forgery, or for uttering forged notes, if the offence is 
committed in the presence of her husband, on the 
presumption that she so acted under the coercion of 
her husband. This is the kind of legal ‘‘ presump- 
tion’ that made Bumble declare the law ‘‘ a bachelor ”’ 
and ‘‘a hass.’’ We are, of course, aware that the 
‘‘ presumption ’’’ can be rebutted, but a certain well- 
known foreign dancer has very good reason to be 
thankful that the law requires amazingly strong 
rebutting evidence. It is on this principle, too, of the 
greater responsibility of males to females, that the 
court always acts in allotting punishment where men 
and women are charged together for the same offence. 
It seems to be an accepted axiom that the man was the 
instigating party and committed the greater part of 
the crime. Even where men and women are charged 
separately for similar offences there is no comparison 
in their treatment. Women far more often than men 
get the benefit of the doubt of a recommendation to 
mercy, and of the First Offenders Act, while the 
sentences of females are invariably on a lower scale. 
Mr. Belfort Bax, the Socialist writer, has often given 
examples of this flagrant inequality before the law. 
He has shown conclusively that whereas if a man kills 
a woman in a fit of exasperation he is almost invariably 
hanged, if a woman kills a man in similar circum- 
stances she is almost invariably acquitted on some 
whining and mendacious plea. He cites one particu- 
larly bad case which was heard at the Middlesex 
Sessions on the 23rd of May, 1894. Here a wife, who 
had stabbed her husband so that he was lying in a 
dangerous condition in the hospital, was released on 
her own recognisances. Her excuse was that she was 
drunk at the time. The husband was condemned, 
however, to pay 5s. a week for her support, at which 
she grumbled, alleging that he could well afford £1 
a week. A short time after she came back and again 
assaulted her husband. She was this time fined a 
trifling sum with the alternative of fourteen days’ 
imprisonment ! 

It must be remembered, too, that female convicts 
get a remission of a month more a year than male for 
good conduct, and have not to report themselves simi- 
larly on release, an official actually visiting them at 
their residences for that purpose. Nor is the prison 
treatment at all similar. “No woman can be forced to 
sleep on a plank-bed, neither is she given any of those 
degrading, useless and heart-breaking tasks to per- 
form of which we have heard so much in reference to 
masculine prisoners. Further, although it is custo- 
mary to put Socialists and others sent to prison for 
more or less technical and political offences in the 
Third Division, an exception is made in the case of 
Suffragettes who are incarcerated in the Second Divi- 
sion, and that under modified conditions. 

But to return to the criminal law. Since 1895, when 
the Summary Jurisdiction (Married Women) Act was 
passed, a woman cursed with a drunken or brutal 
husband can obtain a separation on proving ill-treat- 
ment at a police court, and compel him to contribute 
a sum not exceeding £2 a week for her support. She 
is also given legal custody of any children under six- 
teen. Men have no equivalent for this, save that 
under Sub-section 2 of Section 5 of the Licensing Act, 
1902, a husband cursed with a hopelessly drunken wife 





can ‘get her sent to an Inebriates’ Home. Yet surely 
a man may suffer as much at the hands of a muscular 
termagant as a woman may suffer at the hands of a 
ruffianly husband. : ‘ 

Then, to pass to the civil law, there is the Slander 
of Women Act, 1891. Originally it was a custom con- 
fined to Bristol that if a person imputed unchastity 
to a woman she could bring an action for slander 
without alleging special damage. Now - this Act a 
female similarly traduced can bring such an action 
wherever she lives, but no man can do so unless he is 
a beneficed clergyman. A woman bringing such an 
action can certainly recover no more damages than 
costs unless she has specially suffered, but, at any rate, 
she has the opportunity of vindicating her character. 

‘‘But,’’ someone may remark, “how about the 
divorce laws?’’ Well, to start with, no woman, how- 
ever wealthy, can be made to pay damages and costs 
as a co-respondent; and frequently when an injured 
husband obtains damages he either sets them aside for 
the erring wife’s benefit, or in some cases they are 
sequestrated by the court. The husband’s privileges 
are really paper privileges, for the terms “ cruelty” 
and ‘‘ desertion ’’ are made very elastic for the benefit 
of a wife; and it must not be forgotten that there is 
this difference between her misconduct and his: she 
can introduce an illegitimate child into the household 
for him to keep. 

However, it is when you come to consider the law 
relating to married women generally that you see how 
privileged women are and in what a correspondingly 
disadvantageous position men are placed. A wife can 
pledge her husband’s credit, but he can’t pledge hers. 
If she deserts him and gets an order for restitution 
of conjugal rights it isn’t worth the paper it’s written 
on (Regina v. Jackson). He is jointly responsible 
civilly for her tortious acts, such as libel (Seroka v. 
Katenberg). She can snap her fingers in his face and 
refuse to do a hand’s-turn of work or contribute any- 
thing to household expenses or education of children. 
She is bound to keep husband and children off the 
rates, if able to do so, and, since the flagrant case of 
Pontypool Guardians v. Buck called Parliament’s 
attention to the matter, her parents as well. But that 
is the extent of her obligations. She cannot be sent 
to prison for debt, nor made a bankrupt unless trading 
separately, and if there is a restraint on anticipation 
of her property the court will remove it for her benefit, 
but not for the benefit of creditors. As for her not 
being allowed to make a personal profit out of money 
given her for household expenses, the law can hardly 
be expected to wink at embezzlement. 

We have stated that a married woman is not 
amenable to the Debtors Act, 1869, by which a person 
can be imprisoned for contempt of court for refusing 
to satisfy a judgment order if able to do so. It may 
be added that spinsters in practice usually enjoy a 
similar immunity. Judge Rentoul, at the City of Lon- 
don Court in 1906, stated, when asked to commit a 
female trader to prison, that he never committed a 
woman debtor, and hoped he never should. 

In conclusion, by the provisions of an Act passed 
last year, policemen and park-keepers may confiscate 
tobacco found on boys under sixteen, but they have 
no similar powers in the case of girls. 








THE DRINK QUESTION 


Ir we turn to the late Dr. Anstie’s well-known work, 
‘Stimulants and Narcotics,’ we find the following 
passage in the introduction: ‘‘ The use in everyday life 
of these substances is not, as some would have us 
believe, an outgrowth of modern corruption; on the 
contrary, it is consecrated by whatever sanction 
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immemorial custom can confer. There is absolutely 
no period in history, as there is absolutely no nation 
upon earth, in which we do not find evidence of this 
custom.’’ Again, Dr. Lockhart Gillespie writes in his 
‘‘Natural History of Digestion,’ published in 1898: 
“It is doubtful if there has ever been in this world a 
race of men ignorant of the stimulating and exhila- 
eotng effects of the products of the fermentation of 
starch and sugar.” ine and beer are both frequently, 
mentioned in the Ebers Papyrus, 1500 B.c., and it 
must be remembered that that document probably con- 
sists of extracts made from earlier writings, some of 
which may date as far back as 5000 B.c. To come to 
the Bible. The ‘‘ Encyclopedia Biblica ’’ tells us that 
‘‘ With regard to the attitude of the Old Testament to 
the general question of the use of fermented beverages 
it is worthy of notice that, while tirds in the Old 
Testament sometimes denotes the unfermented must, 
there is no trace in Hebrew literature, from the 
earliest period to the close of the Mishna, of any 
method of preserving it in the unfermented state. .. . 
Throughout the Old Testament the use of wine as a 
daily beverage appears as an all but universal custom. 
Even its use to exhilaration is implicitly approved, 
whilst the value of alcohol as a stimulant in sickness 
and distress is explicitly recognised. Summed up in 
the words of Jesus ben Sira, ‘ wine drunk in measure 
and to satisfy is joy of heart and gladness of soul.’ ”’ 
With regard to the New Testament, one quotation 
alone will suffice to prove that ‘‘ wine’’ refers to fer- 
mented liquor. The words “‘ neither do men put new 
wine into old bottles, else the bottles break,’ etc., 
would be meaningless unless fermentation were 
implied. It is drunkenness and gluttony that are con- 
demned in the Old and New Testament, but not wine- 
drinking and meat-e&ting, as our modern cranks make 
out. In fact, any intelligent student of the Bible 
might well say, with the late Professor Blackie, that 
the man who dines you but does not wine you is 
neither a Christian nor a gentleman. Dean Hole evi- 
dently held the same opinion. A recent writer has 
called attention to the fact, so carefully avoided by 
teetotal fanatics, that history shows that the only 
nations making any mark in the world are the drinkin 
nations, and that the abstinent races occupy the posi- 
tion of “‘bottom dog.’ Furthermore, the ancient. 
Greeks were no mean wine-drinkers, and they could 
think and express their thoughts too, and the German, 
whose philosophy, when it dies, goes to Oxford, sel- 
dom retires for the night until either wine or beer has 
given him the richtige Bettschwere. There is no 
exaggeration in the statement that teetotalism, which 
really has nothing whatever to do with temperance, is 
one of the most noxious of the many obsessions that 
are nowadays rushing us along the ‘“‘ downgrade.” 
There is more all-round harm done by faddism than 
by drink. From a strictly scientific point of view 
alcohol should, perhaps, be placed among the heavy 
narcotic poisons, and does, when habitually over- 
indulged in, produce far-reaching evils; but if it were 
only half as injurious as some modern pathologists 
make out, the Northerners would have disappeared 
long ago. Alcoholic insanity, about which we hear 
so much nowadays, is a disease that appears in per- 
sons who are predisposed to the neuroses, and who 
have drunk to excess, and it is not so much the alcohol 
itself as the adulterants by means of which it is 
faked ’’ into favour that cause the majority of the 
cases of neuritis ascribed to alcoholism. So it is with 
other diseases usually attributed to a fervent worship 
of Bacchus. Cirrhosis of the liver does occur without 
alcoholism, and if the latter always produced the 
former the average Scotsman would, indeed, be in a 
parlous state. When Krupp first started his great 
works at Essen the only stimulant his employees could 








obtain, at a cheap rate, was a vile kind of Schnapps, 
and the mortality amongst the workers was high and 
their productiveness low; but directly the great iron- 
master provided his men with good beer the death-rate 
sank, and the output rose both in quantity and quality. 
It is the sophisticated drink that injures even the 
moderate man. Temperance drinks, too, are not 
above suspicion, and one can well understand what 
Lord George Hamilton meant when he said that the 
only time he ever felt the worse for drink was after 
attending a teetotal banquet. In Berlin drinking is 
general and deep, but drunkenness is not common, and 
the Prussian capital is an example of sobriety to many 
cities in Britain. Saturday, Sunday, and Monday are 
not respectively Boozeday, Gorgeday, and Pawnticket- 
and-ginday with the Berlin as they are with the 
London working classes. Holidays, too, throughout 
Germany are times of genuine enjoyment, and the 
German Ausflige, or excursions into the country, 
never terminate im the filthy orgies that mark so many 
English beanfeasts. Mr. James Pollard, who has 
studied the Berliners, says: ‘‘ The people are satisfied 
with light drinks, which they can use in large quanti- 
ties without intoxication. It is a consequence, partly 
of education, partly, perhaps, of military discipline, 
but chiefly of the aversion to what is useless, which is 
a dominant quality of the modern German mind, that 
the people are so self-controlled.”” In the opinion of 
the present writer, military discipline is the chief fac- 
tor, for it has become both national and domestic dis- 
cipline. In consequence of this, German brats do 
not smoke, and German women do not go on a “ gin- 
crawl”’ or “‘ bar-loaf’’ with their children. A well- 
known authority has computed that 60 per cent. of all 
cases of habitual inebriety owe their origin to some 
hereditary taint, the parents of the victims having been 
drunkards, or insane, or mentally defective, or rheu- 
matic, gouty or consumptive, or afflicted with some 
more or less constitutional infirmity. In 20 per cent. 
of the cases the same authority traces history of 
injury or disease immediately preceding the abuse of 
alcohol. In 10 per cent. brain or nerve exhaustion 
was found to be the forerunner of habitual inebriety, 
whilst insanitary dwellings, bad surroundings and 
insufficient or improper food accounted for 5 per cent., 
thus leaving only a small proportion to be classified as 
“obscure ’’ or “‘ unknown.” 

Taking all the above facts into consideration, one 
cannot be surprised that prohibition has proved such 
a ludicrous failure as a preventive of drunkenness. 
Indeed, it is only in an age of fads, of sickly senti- 
mentalism and maudlin cant, that legislation against 
drunkenness could be seriously proposed. Just as rea- 
sonably might one try to put down lunacy, rheumatism 
or earthquakes by Act of Parliament—in fact, the sug- 
gestion is only on a par with the famous Chinese 
Imperial Mandate forbidding the recurrence of an 
eclipse. Drunkenness cannot be looked on as a crime, 
any more than gluttony; it is a purely personal matter 
—a weakness, a misfortune, a sin, according to the 
light in which we may choose to view it—but the 
mere fact of getting drunk can no more constitute an 
offence against society than does the abuse of tobacco, 
or a surfeit of plum-pudding. The faddist may urge 
that under the influence of drink a man is more liable 
to crime, but this contention is altogether beside the 
mark; moreover, it is an indubitable fact that the real, 
hardened, hopeless criminal is rarely, if ever, an 
habitual or even an occasional drunkard. The fallacy 
of attempting to establish a connection between 
drunkenness and crime, or between drunkenness and 
disease, has been crushingly exposed by the celebrated 
Dr. Duclaux, who has shown that the worst, the most 
diabolical, crimes are invariably planned and per- 
petrated by individuals in the full exercise of their 
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reasoning powers, and for whom no excuse of mental 
aberration can be urged. There is no attempt on the 
part of the present writer to hold a brief for drunken- 
ness; it is a curse to the individual just as is every 
other sin of material self-indulgence, and as such 
should be discouraged and fought against. But it is 
as absurd, and as contrary to all principles of law and 
justice, to punish a drunkard as such, as it would be 
to punish the man who injures his constitution by 
smoking too many cigarettes, or by a too luxurious 
table. It is only when the influence of drink renders 
him a nuisance or a danger to his fellow-men that 
they have any right to interfere. Still more ludicrous 
is the attempt to restrict or prevent the moderate use 
of alcohol, on account of the excesses in which some 
indulge. The fanatics of teetotalism apparently hold 
—with vegetarians and kindred cranks—that some 
peculiar virtue resides in the abstention from some 
special form of food or drink. To all but the devotees 
of the sect such a pretension can only appear childish. 
It is discipline that we want, not inhibitory legislation. 








MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES 


LINNEAN SOCIETY OF LONDON. 
GENERAL MEETING, tst APRIL, 1909. 


Dr. D. H. Scorr, F.R.S., President, in the chair. 

The minutes of the general meeting of the 18th 
March, 1909, were read and confirmed. 

Miss Mary Rathbone, Mr. James Montagu Francis 
Drummond, B.A., and Dr. Marie Charlotte Car- 
michael Stopes, were admitted Fellows. 

Mr. Henry Caracciolo, F.E.S., C.M.Z.S., Mr. John 
Beavis Groom, and Dr. Anstruther Abercrombie Law- 
son, were elected Fellows. 

Dr. Marie Stopes exhibited several microscope slides 
and micro-photographs of plant petrifactions from 
Japan. The petrifactions are of Cretaceous age, and 
are preserved as masses of fragments in some degree 
like the paleozoic ‘‘coal-balls.”’ The specimens 
included a number of new genera and species whose 
structure throws light on the flora of the Cretaceous 
period, and in particularly is important in relation to 
the question of the early Angiosperms. These speci- 
mens are the first to be worked on from these beds. 

The President congratulated Miss Stopes in the 
name of the Society, on the successful and important 
results of her journey and explorations. 

Prof. F. W. Oliver and Mr. E. A. Newell Arber 
joined in the discussion which followed. 

Mr. A. D. Darbishire exhibited seven cases of speci- 
mens as the results of breeding experiments with peas, 
illustrating Mendelian Phenomena, and Mr. Arthur 
W. Sutton showed a large series of seeds, some being 
results obtained by crossing Piswm arvense from the 
neighbourhood of Jaffa, in Palestine, with varieties 
of culinary peas, P. sativum. 

Prof. Keeble and Mr. J. R. Drummond contributed 
further remarks, and the exhibitors replied. 

The first paper was presented by Mr. A. O. Walker, 
entitled “‘ Amphipoda Hyperiidea of the ‘ Sealark’ 
Expedition to the Indian Ocean.’’ He explained that 
the Amphipoda Hyperiidea of the ‘‘ Sealark ”’ expedi- 
tion consist of 35 species in 28 genera, none new to 
science. Scina borealis, G. O. Sars, has not previously 
been found in tropical seas. Most of the specimens 
were taken in open tow-nets, so the actual depth at 
which they occurred is uncertain, but an ovigerous 
female of Platyscelus armatus (Claus) was taken “ off 
sounding-lead ”’ at 209 fathoms, which shows that this 
species deposits its ova on the bottom. 





Mr. Walker also showed specimens of Amphipoda 
preserved for 26 years in pure glycerine, the colour 
and markings being perfectly retained. 

He concluded by offering for the acceptance by the 
Society a microscope by E. Leitz of Wetzlar, fitted 
with three powers and Abbé’s condenser. 

The President moved a special vote of thanks to the 
donor for his generous and welcome gift, which was 
carried by acclamation . 

Dr. J. Cosmo Melvill gave an outline of the con- 
tents of his memoir on the Marine Mollusca of the 
same expedition. He said that the Marine Mollusca 
obtained during the Stanley Gardiner expedition of 
1905-6 are especially interesting from the standpoint 
of geographical distribution. Accompanying the 
catalogue of nearly five hundred species are given 
tables of comparison with the Molluscan Faunas of 
nine or ten selected ‘‘ aree ”’ of the Great Indo-Pacific 
region; one curious result of the investigation being 
that whereas many are identical with species found in 
Polynesia, or even Japan, the reverse obtains when 
comparison is made with the more contiguous fauna 
of the Persian gulf and North Arabian Sea. This 
last has been made the subject of special study during 
the past fourteen years and a total of nearly seventeen 
hundred species chronicled, of which something like 
five hundred proved new to science. Only one of 
these new forms (Peristernia corallina Melv.) has been 
found to occur in the Stanley Gardiner collections, 
made in the more southern portions of the same 
ocean, and comparatively few of the better known 
forms are identical. Indeed, the affinities of this col- 
lection are, as might be expected, Mauritian. 

The Rev. T. R. R. Stebbing and Prof. Dendy added 
a few observations, and the author replied. 

A paper by Mr. E. R. Sykes on the Land and 
Freshwater Mollusca of the Seychelles Archipelago 
was formally read, the following abstract giving a 
summary of the report. 

The author gives an account of the land and fresh- 
water shells collected by Mr. Stanley Gardiner in the 
Seychelles Islands. Nearly all the known forms are 
included in the collection, and three species belonging 
to Ennea (2) and Priodiscus (1) are described as new. 
A table showing the inter-insular distribution is givei 
and a list of all known forms. The origin of the 
fauna is uncertain, but the islands have evidently been 
— considerable period separated from the main- 
land. 

The last paper was by Dr. W. T. Calman on a blind 
prawn from the Sea of Galilee, constituting a new 
genus and species, Typhlocaris galilea. 

The author briefly replied to questions put by Mr. 
A. O. Walker and the Rev. T. R. R. Stebbing. 


The next general meeting will be held on the 6th 
of May, 1909, at 8 p.m. 


EXHIBITIONS. 
1. Mr. E. A. Newell Arber.—The Oeccology of 
Alpine Sempervivums. 
2. Mr. James Buckland.—Lantern slides showing 
plumage birds which are in danger of extermination. 


PAPERS. 


1. Mrs. Leonora J. Wilsmore, M.Sc.—On some 
Zoanthee from Queensland and the New Hebrides. 

2. Dr. V. E. Shelford.—The oecological relations 
of the tiger-beetles. 

Ballots will be taken in respect of the following :— 
Dr. William Henry Lang, M.B., C.M., and Mr. 
Martin Hubert Fouget Sutton, as Fellows, and Pro- 
fessor Yves Delage and Magnus Gustaf Retzius as 
Foreign Members. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


A REPLY TO THE “OLD FIRM” IN PUBLISHING. 
To the Editor of THe AcapEemy. 


Sir,—We have read with a good deal of interest your 
scathing criticism of the Publishers’ Circle in general, and 
the Young Publishers in particular, and as we are one of 
the youngest publishers in the field, we trust you will allow 
us to reply on behalf of those young publishers to whom we 
have the honour to belong. In the first place, let us say that 
we ourselves demur to the suggestion that we are knocking 
at the door of the literary agent and the author. We think we 
might rather say that the literary agent and the author are 
knocking at the door of the Young Publishers—whether it is 
that they are dissatisfied with the old firm, and hope for better 
things from the new we do not venture to determine. Be that 
as it may, we have had no lack of offers from authors known 
and unknown, and we have had a good percentage of the 
rejected rubbish of London hurled at our head in addition. 

We hold no brief for the ‘‘ Book Monthly,”’ though we recog- 
nise it as a valuable asset to the publishing world, and we are 
quite prepared to admit that the Young Publisher is not going at 
once to set up a new standard for literary work; he must walk 
before he can run; but it seems to us that you overstep the 
mark when you say that: “In the hands of the Young Pub- 
lisher English literature cannot exist.’’ It is instructive on 
this point to compare some of the early lists with the recent 
lists of a few of the “‘ old’’ firms. Almost invariably it will 
be discovered that there has been a progressive improvement in 
the quality of the literary work put forth. One would almost 
imagine from your article that the Old Firm was born old. 
Now, even admitting that your strictures on this point were 
entirely justified, we contend that the Young Publisher of 
to-day has as high ideals as the Young Publisher of yesterday, 
though, like the Old Firm in its youthful days, he may not be 
able at once to realise his ideals. Another fact must be borne 
in mind. It is not inherently impossible that the ‘‘ Young 
Publisher ” who has spent the best twenty years or so of his 
life with the ‘‘ Old Firm ’’—as have several of the Young 
Publishers—should have imbibed some of the great traditions 
of the famous old publishing houses, and should strive to 
emulate the best models in his own business. Of course, the 
Young Publisher, like other men of business, looks at publish- 
ing from a commercial standpoint, and no doubt in his early 
days he is apt to regard everything saleable as grist for the 
mill; he cannot afford to be so exclusive as the Old Firm, 
because he would never become an “‘ Old Firm ’’ himself if he 
were. ‘“ Keep the mill grinding,’? must be his motto. But 
when it is asserted that “‘ his ‘ Successes’ are invariably and 
without exception based on material which is a disgrace to 
letters,’? we can only hold up our hands and say, to adapt 
the words of the famous Flaxman, “‘ Give us time, and we will 
yet produce works that THe Acapemy will be proud to recog- 
nise,”” to say nothing of the ‘* Yellow ” Press! 

Youth, however, is not to be judged by length of days. As 
Bacon says, ‘‘ A man may be old in hours though young in 
years, if he have lost no time.’’ Many of the Young Publishers 
have shown a vigour and progressive spirit which are likely to 
entitle them before long to rank with the ‘ old” firms, and 
a comparison of their lists with the early lists of many of the 
old-established firms will show that there is a much higher 
percentage of sound literature in the lists of the Young Pub- 
lishers of to-day. : 

The rest of your letter seems to apply quite as much to the 
“Old Firm ”’ as to the new. It is, moreover, hardly fair to 

tar all the Young Publishers with the same brush. Of course, 
there may be unscrupulous and unprincipled young publishers, 
as probably there are also publishing houses long established 
who have thriven on the gullibility of authors, but it is our 
belief that as a body the Young Publishers are aiming to realise 
the best traditions of the past. We speak only for ourselves 
when we say that it is open for any of our authors to inspect 
our books during office hours. May we also add that we have 
many letters in our possession which prove that friendliness 
and mutual understanding between author and publisher is no 
chimera. The Young Publisher may be only a shrewd busi- 
ness man, but we hope he is too shrewd not to see that the 
author’s loss is not necessarily the publisher’s gain. He ought 
to realise, and we think he does realise, that to bankrupt the 
author is not the surest way to success in the publishing field. 
He ought to perceive, and we think he does perceive, that the 
greatest successes have been won by those houses who are 
noted for their honourable dealing. Speaking for ourselves, it 





will be the endeavour of this firm to follow in their steps, 
combining up-to-date business methods with the time-old prin- 
ciples of honesty, integrity, and fair dealing. 

Much of the misunderstanding between authors and pub- 
lishers arises simply from the fact that each views the subject 
from a different standpoint, and the author, having no prac- 
tical experience of publishing, is unable to understand the view- 
point of the publisher. We ourselves have had authors 
approach us with ridiculous and most unworkable suggestions, 
and we have personal knowledge of many instances of authors 
asking for advances, which there was not the remotest likeli- 
hood that their books would ever earn. The author has never 
professed to be a business man, and without bandying accusa- 
tions of dishonest intentions, it is a fact that he does only 
too frequently over-estimate the real monetary value of his 
work, and the publisher, not being a philanthropist by profes- 
sion, must test the author’s merits first of all from a com- 
mercial standpoint. Publishing necessarily involves an element 
of risk, a percentage of all publishing ventures must neces- 
sarily partake of the nature of gambles, and the publisher who 
does not allow a fair margin of profit even on the works of 
authors of established reputation will soon be neither old, nor 
young, nor middle-aged. We therefore say, long live the Pub- 
lishers’ Circle, and we would close by repeating our offer that 
we are willing for any of our authors to inspect our books at 
any time during office hours. 

STANLEY Paut & Co. 


WILLIAM BLAKE AND A THEORY OF VERSE. 
To the Editor of Tue AcapEmy. 


Str,—I do not know whether it has been noted before that 
there is something of a definite philosophical theory indicated 
(consciously or unconsciously) in the playful lines which form 
the “‘ Introduction ’’ to the ‘‘ Songs of Innocence.’ A cursory 
analysis of the lines, however, gives a close parallel to the 
line of thought indicated by certain passages in “ Intentions.” 
Both Blake and the author of ‘Intentions’? touch on the 
same theme—the evolution of the lyrical expression. Both are 
closely similar in idea, although Blake’s naive narration might 
gain acceptance where the prose statement might be rejected as 
partaking somewhat of wilfulness. 

Blake’s lines run as follow :— 


INTRODUCTION. 


Piping down the valleys wild, 
Piping songs of pleasant glee, 
On a cloud I saw a child, 
And he laughing said to me: 


‘* Pipe a song about a Lamb! ”’ 
So I piped with merry cheer; 
‘* Piper, pipe that song again;’’ 
So I piped: he wept to hear. 


‘Drop thy pipe, thy happy pipe; 
Sing thy songs of happy cheer! ”’ 
So I sang the same again, 
While he wept with joy to hear. 


‘** Piper, sit thee down and write 
In a book that all may read.” 

So he vanished from my sight ; 
And I plucked a hollow reed, 


And I made a rural pen, 
And I stained the water clear, 
And I wrote my happy songs 
Every child may joy to hear. 


Thus it is that he tells us whence the writing of the ‘‘ Songs.’’ 
First, the pure music of the “ pipe,’ then the suggestion of 
atheme, then the wordless music of the theme, then the “ sing- 
ing ’’ of the songs, and last of all, the writing of them. How 
closely is this succession allied with the passages in “‘ Inten- 
tions ’’ concerning the artist who conceives “ certain modes 
of music and methods of rhyme,” to whom “‘ the mere form 
suggests what is to fill it and make it intellectually and emo- 
tionally complete ’—even as the pure music of the “ piping ’’ 
suggested the theme—to Blake’s little listening child. And 
in the suggestive lines of Blake where the songs are first sung, 
and then by virtue of their pleasing cadence (and not until 
then) are written, in this noticeable sequence, we are reminded 
of the words of eulogy in the Greek method—the test “‘ always 
the spoken word in its musical and metrical relations.”” And 
it was the sense that this sequence so definitely traced out by 
Blake was so often reversed that prompted the spirited pro- 





test against “the tendency in literature to appeal more and 
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more to the eye and less and less to the ear . . which, from 
the standpoint of pure art, it should seek to please, and by 
whose canons of pleasure it should abide always.’’ 

It may have been that Blake had no definite consciousness 
of enunciating a ‘“‘ theory.’’ It may have been that he had 
never even mentally formulated one. Still, his own verses 
would suggest such a method, and the parallel indicated in 
the foregoing is even the more noteworthy assuming that 
Blake’s tendencies in this matter were instinctive rather than 
deliberate. 

T. W. Corg. 


SOME BOOKMAKERS AND THEIR METHODS. 
To the Editor of THe ACADEMY. 


Sir,—Having noticed that you called attention, a little time 
ago, in the pages of THe Acaprmy, to the scope and possi- 
bilities within the reach of unscrupulous bookmakers (I mean 
the betting bookmaker, not the literary bookmaker), and 
knowing your usual love for fair play in all matters, whether 
they be literary, sporting, or otherwise, 1 venture to address 
to you an account of my painful experience, which clearly 
shows that some sort of legislation is necessary to protect 


people from the wiles of the dishonest section of bookmakers. 


Last year I unfortunately began betting with some Jewish 
bookmakers in the belief that they had a trustworthy status. 
The first week I lost £20; another week I lost £40. I sent 
them my cheques on the following Mondays. Then I made 
a double-event bet, taking £1,000 to £5 Yentoi and Mar- 
covil, for the Cesarewitch and Cambridgeshire. Both horses 
won, but when I applied for the money I had won I was 
unable to get it; and I have since been unable to obtain it. 
They quibbled and contended that I had no receipt—no written 
contract. But surely everyone knows that in the racing world, 
on the racecourse, it is the custom to make bets without re- 
ceipts and vouchers. It has often been said—and truly said 
—by racing journalists and others, that the tone of trust and 
commercial morality in betting is much higher than prevails in 
the City or the Stock Exchange, because in the former world 
merely a word is necessary to bind men to a contract which 
often involves thousands of pounds; whereas in the City or 
Stock Exchange, signed documents have to pass between the 
parties before the smallest money contract is binding. It is 
true in many cases, and it is absolutely true in the case of 
bookmakers of such unimpeachable integrity and repute, as 
Messrs. Slowburn, Pickersgill, Hibbert, and Goodson, and a 
few others, who are towers of strength and honour, as the 
racing world knows, and who would be worthy ornaments in 
any walks of the higher mercantile world. 

But what protection has one got in the cases of scores of 
lesser bookmakers, who only pay a small loss, but who 
instantly repudiate a large bet—when they lose? 

Either the Jockey Club or the legislation framers in the 
Houses of Parliament would do well to frame a complete and 
final code, thereby putting a stop to the loosest and most 
flagrant methods, which, at the present time, enable the 
crooked section of bookmakers to wallow in fur coats, motor 
cars, asparagus out of season, and Corona cigars, and to 
bask in the Riviera sun, whilst the defeated punter watches 
the scavengers clear away the snow and slush from the Lon- 
don streets. 

C, Hayes. 

Finsbury Barracks, E.C. 


ENGLISH QUANTITIES. 
To the Editor of Tue AcapEmy. 


Sir,—A writer in to-day’s ACADEMY speaks of my “ rules of 
quantity.’’ Permit me to explain that, so far from suggesting 
any, I have all along contended that it is impossible to lay 
down for English speech any such fixed rules as hold good in 
classic prosody. That our poets do make some use of quanti- 
tative relations between syllables I quite believe; if they did 
not, either consciously or unconsciously, they would not be 
getting full value out of their materials. But the predomi- 
nance of stress-accent in our speech relegates quantity to so 
subordinate a position that the same syllable can usually be 
treated as long or short almost at will, and specific rules are 
for the most part illusory. 

Writers of accentual ‘‘ Sapphics’’ nearly always fail to 
make their rhythm sufficiently clear, their accents sufficiently 
certain. They do not realise that, the metre being unfamiliar 
and foreign, they must mark it with extra care. Give a non- 
classical reader such a line as: 





Saw the white implacable Aphrodité, 


and he can hardly fail to catch the measure. But give him 
such other ones as: 


And with voices tuned to the Lord in music, 
or: 


Everlasting peace in Thy halls of splendour, 


and he will be puzzled. The first two syllables in each of these 
lines have no natural weight. We force them into the re- 
quired form, but he will probably make them an anacrusis, 
Yo ensure the metre being read as intended, the first syllable 
of each line should be always strong, and by preference long ; 
the second weak, and by preference short. Unless a writer 
does this he is not really ‘‘ making metre,”’ but is leaving his 
reader to make it. A glance at Swinburne’s example will show 
that he seldom leaves any possibility of doubtful stress in 
the first foot, or, indeed, in any other. 


T. S. Omonp. 
April 24th. as 


A SUFFRAGETTE MUMMER. 
To the Editor of THe Acapemy. 


Sir,—You will in all probability not be greatly surprised to 
learn that Mr. Forbes Robertson, so far from profiting by the 
excellent advice which you some time ago tendered to him, is 
at present taking advantage of the opportunities afforded by 
a provincial tour, throughout which he is impersonating a 
doddering, boarding-house Christ, in a blasphemous and 
illiterate production entitled The Passing of the Third Floor 
Back, to deliver harangues at every stopping-place of the most 
approved Hyde Park description under the auspices of The 
Women’s Social and Political Union, 

Upon his tub-thumper fustian it would be mere waste of 
your valuable space to dilate. The solitary fact that he is 
figuring as a twin-star in the Suffragette firmament with Miss 
Adela Pankhurst—the poetic and romantic Christabel being 
doubtless engaged in inciting her compatriots to deeds of 
derring-do in the shape of ringing bells, flying kites, smash- 
ing windows, and scrawling upon pavements in some distant 
mae dedicated to her peculiar talents—speaks eloquently for 
itself. 

To reconcile the avocation of a mummer with that of a 
Suffragette stump-orator is an impossible task, and as a disciple 
of Mrs. Pankhurst—and obviously also in a secondary degree 
of Mr. Keir Hardie—it would, consequently, be Mr. Forbes 
Robertson’s wisest course to desist from going ‘‘ here and 
there’? and ‘‘ making himself a motley to the view,’’ and 
frankly adopt the career of a hooligan’s knight errant and 
Socialistic agitator. 


Y. D. D. 


“THE KING’S ENGLISH.” 
To the Editor of Tue Acapemy. 


Sir,—When reading the lively correspondence on ‘ The 
King’s English ’? (Clarendon Press) which appeared in your 
columns a short time ago, I recalled to mind the pleasure 
and profit with which I first read Mr. Washington Moon’s 
trenchant criticisms many years ago. Some of your readers 
will doubtless recollect Mr. Moon’s books, the titles of which 
were ‘‘The Dean’s English ’’ (a criticism of Dean Alford’s 
“Lectures on the Queen’s English”), ‘ Bad English Ex- 
posed,”’ ‘‘ The Revisers’ English,’’ and “ Ecclesiastical Eng- 
lish,”’ all of which are now, unfortunately, out of print. The 
first two had a very large sale, and I do not think that any 
book of the same nature ever elicited so many favourable Press 
notices. If the Clarendon Press, or any other enterprising 
firm of publishers, were to acquire, and reprint, the two first- 
named books at popular prices they would do great service to 
young students desiring to gain a thorough knowledge of the 
resources of their mother tongue. Mr. Moon is not only an 
acute controversialist of admirable wit and temper, but is 
also a great master of clear and forcible English. The 
“* Dean’s English,” particularly, is so full of wit and wisdom 
that it is, to me, a perennial source of pleasure, and seldom do 
I leave home for a holiday without finding a place for the 
little volume in my travelling-bag. 

T. Owen. 


April 26th. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 
BIOGRAPHY 


Samuel Pepys. Percy Lubbock. Hodder and Stoughton, 
38. 6d. 


Willowdene Will. Halliwell Sutcliffe. Unwin, 3s. 6d. 

The Romance of a Nun. Alix King. Rebman, 6s. 

Inez, the King’s Page. Arthur Maltby. Woodhouse, 6s. 

The Terror by Night. C. Ranger-Gull. White, 6s. 

Gervase. Mabel Dearmer. Macmillan, 6s. 

Cecilia Kirkham’s Son. Mrs. Kenneth Combe. Blackwood, 6s. 

The Englishwoman in India. Maud Diver. Blackwood, 5s. 
net. 

Side Tracks and Bridle Paths. Lionel James. Blackwood, 6s. 

The Veiled Lady. Florence Warden. Long, 6s. 

Biddy the Spitfire. John Langfield. Long, 6s 

The Fountain of Beauty. L. T. Meade. Long, 6s. 

The Love Tale of a Misanthrope. Ethel M. Forbes. Stock, 6s. 

With Those that Were. Francis W. Grattan. Broadway Pub- 
lishing Co. 

The Flying Months. Frances M. Peard. Smith, Elder, 6s. 

These Little Ones. E. Nesbit. Allen, 3s. 6d. net. 

Rose of the Wilderness. S. R. Crockett. Hodder and Stough- 
ton, 6s. 

The Story of Felicity. Mina Doyle. Sands, 6s. 

Y. America’s Peril. P. A. Vaile. Griffiths, 6s. net. 

The Shadow on Mayfair. Robert Halifax. Digby, Long, 6s. 

The Arbitrator. Lucas Cleeve. Digby, Long, 6s. 

The Girl in the Blue Dress. Richard Marsh. Long, 6s. 

Stephen the Man. Henrietta Heilgers. Long, 6s. 

Satan, K.C. Marie Harvey. Long, 6s. 

The Iron Game. Frances Marsh. Fifield, 6s. 

The Necklace of Parmona, L. T. Meade. Ward, Lock, 6s. 

The Infamous John Friend. Mrs. R, T. Garnett. Duck- 
worth, 6s. 

Holborn Hill, Christian Tearle. Mills and Boon, 6s. 

The Captain’s Daughter. Helen H. Watson. Mills and 
Boon, 6s. 

Peter Vandy. Edwin Pugh. White, 6s. 

The White Sister. F. Marion Crawford. Macmillan, 6s. 

Jeanne of the Marshes. EE. Phillips Oppenheim. Ward, 
Lock, 6s. 

The Romance of Smuggling. Athol Forbes. C. A. Pear- 


son, 2s. 6d 
GEOGRAPHY 
The Geography of the World. Henry E. Evans. Blackie, 
3s. 6d. 


A Scientific Geography.—Book VII.: The British Empire. 
Ellis W. Heaton. Ralph Holland, 2s. net. 


HISTORY 


A Brief Survey of the World’s History. Rev. H. G. an 
Blackie, 1s. net. 


The Reign of Queen Victoria. J. Holland Rose. Blackie, 
Is. gd. 


The Growth of Great Britain. F. B. Kirkman. Blackie, 
Is. gd. 

The Buried City of Kenfig. Thomas Gray, V.D., J.P. 
Unwin, ros. net, 

The Story of the Jewish People. Vol. i. Jack M. Myers. 
Kegan Paul, 1s. 6d. net. 


JUVENILE 
Under the Blue Dome. Rev. John S. Hastie. Allenson, 3s. 6d. 
A Mountain Path. John A. Hamilton. Allenson, 2s. 6d. 
MISCELLANEOUS 


High Licence. Frederick W. Tompson. Macmillan, 1s. net. 
Lancelot and Elaine. Morley Steynor. Bell, 2s. net. 
Report of the South African Association for the Advancement 


An Octaval, Instead of a Decimal System. S. S. Buckman. 
Simpkin, Marshall, 6d. net. 

Technical Electricity. H. T. Davidge and R. W. Hutchison. 
Clive, 4s. 6d. 

The Meaning of Happiness. Laurence Alma-Tadema. 
Mathews, 2s. 6d. net. 

Chats on English Earthenware. Arthur Hayden. Unwin, 5s. 
net. 

Home Nursing, with Notes on the Preservation of Heath. 
Isabel Macdonald. Macmillan, 2s. 6d. net. 

The Heart of Scotland. Painted by Sutton Palmer; described 
by A. R. Hope Moncrieff. A. and C. Black, 7s. 6d. net. 

The Faith and Works of Christian Science. By the writer of 
“* Confessio Medici.” Macmillan, 3s. 6d. net. 

Beyond Good and Evil. Friedrich Nietzsche. T. N. Foulis. 

The Birth of Tragedy. Friedrich Nietzsche. T. N. Foulis. 

—— Out of Season—I, Friedrich Nietzsche. T. N. 

oulis. 

_— Out of Season—II. Friedrich Nietzsche. T. N. 

oulis. 

Monologues for Recitation. Elsie Fogerty and Amy Nanki- 
well. Swan Sonnenschein, 6d. net. 

Pastel: A Treatise for Beginners. J. R. K. Duff. Simpkin, 
Marshall, 1s. 6d. net. 

Wastage of Child Life. J. Johnston, M.D. Fifield, od. net. 

Socialism and National Minimum. Mrs. Sidney Webb, Miss 
B. L. Hutchings, and the Fabian Society. Fifield, 6d. net. 

Leaves of the Lower Branch. FE. B. V. Christian, LL.B. 
Smith, Elder, 6s. net. 

Verse Satire in England Before the Renaissance. Samuel 
Marion Tucker. The Columbia Press and the Macmillan 
Company, 1 dollar net. 

The Place of History in Education. J. W. Allen. Blackwood, 
5s. net. 

Yachting on the Pacific, together with notes on travel in 
Peru, and an account of the peoples and products of 
Ecuador. Alexander Mann. Duckworth, 6s. 

Makers of Our Clothes: A Case for Trade Boards; being the 
results of a year’s investigation into the work of women 
in London in the tailoring, dressmaking, and undercloth- 
ing trades. Mrs. Carl Meyer and Clementina Black. 
Duckworth, 5s. net. 


MAGAZINES 


Bird Notes and News, The Dublin Review, The Antiquary, 
International Journal of Ethics, La Vie Politique, Smith’s 
Sunday at Home, Boys’ Own Paper, Girls’ Own Paper, 
Friendly Greetings. A 

The Cornhill, La Femme et l’Amour, The Church Quarterly 
Review, The New Quarterly, The Popular, Ainslie’s, The 
Saint George, Windsor Magazine, Atlantic Monthly, Ameri- 
can Journal of Mathematics. 


POETRY 


Artemision, Idylls, and Songs. Maurice Hewlett. Elkin 
Mathews, 3s. 6d. net. 


Vanderdecken; and other Pieces. Gilbert Hudson. Elkin 
Mathews, 1s. net. 

Persone of Ezra Pound. Elkin Mathews, 2s. 6d. net. 

Paestum; and other Poems. Alexander B. Shaw. Kegan 
Paul, 3s. 6d. net. 

Idylls of Light and Shade. Laura G. B. Noy. Walter Scott 
Publishing Co., 1s. net. 

Our King’s Title; and England v. Britain. Collie Colville. 
Walter Scott Publishing Co., 1s. 6d. 

A Branch of May. Poems. Lizette Woodworth Reese. Mosher. 

Rabbi Ben Ezra. Robert Browning. Mosher. 

A Few Lyrics. Laurence Alma-Tadema. Elkin Mathews, 
2s. 6d. net. 

The Story of Glastonbury and the Grail, or the Light of Avalon. 
Melchior Macbridge. Hunter and Longhurst, 4s. 6d. net. 

Poems. W. J. Cameron. Longmans, Green, 3s. 6d. net. 

Songs of Solitude. Maurice Taylor. Kegan Paul, 3s. 6d. net. 


With Club and Caddie; Verses and Parodies. E. M. Griffiths; 
with a few by M. G., B. G., and L. C. H. G. Gibbings. 





of Science. Sixth Meeting. 





and Co., 2s. 6d. net. 
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THE LITTLE SALON. 


SOCIAL, LITERARY AND DEBATING 
CIRCLES (Afternoons and Evenings). 
No Entrance Fee to Members joining at once. 


Write DiRECTOR, GALLERY VAN BRAKEL, 
36 Albemarle Street, W. 
Eee 








Books for Sale 


OLBEIN (HANS)—PORTRAITS OF 
PERSONS OF THE COURT OF 
HENRY VIII. Tinted Plates by Bartolozzi, 
&c. Royal 4to, half-morocco; 1828; £4 10s. 
Send for new Catalogue of Second-hand Books 
just ready.— WALKER, 37 Briggate, Leeds. 








Typewriting 


T YPEWRITING promptly and 
accurately done. 1od. per 1,000 words. 
~ snc and references.—Address Miss 
ESSER, The Orchard, Cotterill Road, Sur- 
biton, S.W. 








ENRY SOTHERAN & CO., 


BOOKSELLERS. 
NEW, SECOND-HAND, AND BOUND. 
BOOKS SOUGHT FOR, however unim- 
portant. 
LIBRARIES BOUGHT OR VALUED. 


140 Strand, W.C, (Tel. 1515 Central). 
37 Piccadilly, W. (Tel. 3601 Mayfair). 
Telegraphic Address—Bookmen, London. 





A. LIONEL ISAACS, 
59 PICCADILLY, W. 


RARE BOOKS, AUTOGRAPHS, & MSS. 


Speciality :—French Illustrated Books of the 
bY gia Century and Modern French EDITIONS 


*,* Gentlemen wishing to dispose of any of these will 
oblige by kindly reporting same to me. 


Catalogue of Rare Books and MSS now ready. 





BERNARD SHAW 
Passion, Poison and Petrifaction. 
A Tragedy in One Act. Original Edition. 
Post free, 1s. 3d. 


HENRY IRVING 
By HALDANE MACPALL. _ Illustrated by 
GORDON CRalIG. Post free, 1s. 3d. 


C. CANNON (D. J. RIDER, Successor), 
36 St. Martin's Court, St. Martin's Lane, W.C. 
Books BouGHT. BEST PRICES GIVEN. 





E Tt. @O FTOe & €O., 
, BOOKSELLERS, &c. 


32 CHANCERY LANE, W.C. 


NEW BOOKS, MAGAZINES, AND 
WEEKLY PERIODICALS. 


AGENTS FOR OLD POST OFFICE 
DIRECTORIES, 





Crvit SERVICER COMMISSION. 


FORTHCOMING EXAMINATION, 


JUNIOR APPOINTMENT IN ADMIRALTY ; 
EXAMINER, EXCHEQUER & AUDIT DEpart- 
MENT, and ASSISTANT SURVEYORSHIPS 
OF TAXES; (18—193); 10TH JUNE. 








The date specified is the latest at which 
applications can be received. They must be 
made on forms to be obtained, with particulars, 
from the Secretary, Civil Service Commission, 
Burlington Gardens, London, W. 


HERBORNE SCHOOL, 








An Examination for Entrance Scholarships, 
open to Boys under 15 on June Ist, will be 
held in the first week of June. Further 
information can be obtained from the Reverend 
the Headmaster, School House, Sherborne, 
Dorset. 





OOKS.—ALL OUT-OF-PRINT 
and RARE BOOKS on any subject 
SUPPLIED. The most expert kfinder 
extant. Please state wants and ask for 
CATALOGUE, I make a feature of 
hanging any Saleable Books for others 
selected from my various Lists. Special List 
of 2,000 Books I icularly want t 
fre.—EDW. BAKER'S Great Bookshop, 
14-16 John Bright St., Birmingham, Harms- 
worth Encyclopedia, 10 Vols., 56s. net, for 
32s. Bartholomew’s Survey Gazetteer Bri- 
tish Isles, 17s. 6d. net, for 5s. 6d. Rhead’s 
Staffordshire Pots and Potters, 218. ,for 10s.6d. 








PUBLISHERS’ MEDIA 





THE SPHERE. 
6d. Weekly. 


Literary Letter by C. K. S. appears ~ week. Also List of Books 
eceived, 


SPECIAL ADVERTISEMENT RATES FOR PUBLISHERS’ 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Office: Great New Street, E.C. 





The BOOK MONTHLY for MAY Is Now Ready, 
Sixpence net, and Its Contente follow : 
PERSONAL AND PARTICULAR. What People are Saying and 

Doing about Books, with Pages of Portraits. 


WOMAN'S WAYS. What She Likes and Dislikes in Books. By 
Alex. J. Philip. 


AN EXPOSURE METER. To Test the Quality of a Writer's 
Literary Wares. ‘By A. Clephan Palmer. 


LOVE AND LETTERS. Books as Helps to the Courtship of the 
Carlyles. 


**BAEDEKER."’ Guide, Philosopher and Friend. His Story. 
A LONDON LETTER. About a Literary Pilgrim in the Scots 
Highlands. 


LIGHT AND LEADING. New Fact 
Gathered from the Book World. 


THE GENERAL READER. Snap-Shot Reviews of the Best and 
Best-Selling Books. 


NEW BOOKS NEARLY READY. Particulars of Interesting 
Volumes Likely to be Published this Month. 


BOOKS OF THE MONTH. A Classified Catalogue of the Note- 
worthy Books, New Editions, and Reprints of April. 


THE PERIODICALS. Contents of this Month's Reviews and 
Magazines. 


and Current Opinion 





Publishers; SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & CO., Stationers’ Hall Court, London, E.C 











ABBOT FRANCIS GASQUET 
and “ PUBLIC OPINION” 


The Abbot Francis Gasquet, the eminent Roman Catholic 
scholar and historian, Abbot-President of the English Bene- 
dictines, who is now engaged at Rome on the most interesting 
task of revising the Vulgate, sends the following letter to the 
Editor of PuBLic OPINION, dated Feb. 15, 1909, from Collegio 
Sant’ Anselmo, Monte Aventino, Rome :— 

Sir,—I see that many are expressing their 
opinions about your paper, and as I have for a 
long time now got so much pleasure and profit 
from it, I feel constrained to add my testimony 
to that of others. Obliged to be away from 
England for many months each year on busi- 
ness, and with little time to spend on the reading 
of papers, I have found PUBLIC OPINION 
exactly what I needed to keep in touch with 
passing events, and I look forward to the coming 
of the post which brings it to me. 

Iam, 
Yours sincerely, 
sgd. (Abbot) FRANCIS H. GASQUET. 


Public Opinion 


A Weekly Review of Current Thought & Activity 
EVERY FRIDAY, TWOPENCE. 


Edited by Percy L. Parker. 


The purpose of ‘* Public Opinion "’ is to provide information by 
means of a weekly review of current thought and activity as they 
are expressed in the world’s newspapers, magazines, and books, and 
to see on record the ideas and activities which make for religious, 
political and social progress. 


‘* Public Opinion '’ can be obtained from any ne ent or book- 
stall, or will be sent post free for one year to any address in the 
United Kingdom for 10s, 10d. ; and to any place abroad for 13s. per 
annum. Orders should be addressed to ‘‘ Public Opinion,”’ 31 & 32 
Temple House, Tallis St., London E.C, 


Specimens free on application. 
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NEW FICTION. 


MRS. WHISTON’S 


HOUSE PARTY 


By THOMAS COBB, 


“Mr. Cobb has a delightful touch for the unfolding of a bright social comedy." 
Notts Daily Guardian. 








THE DISAPPEARANCE OF 
LADY DIANA 


By ROBERT MACHRAY 
“ A thrilling story of the.detective type and one likely to be popular." 
Daily Telegraph. 


THE DEVIL’S ACE 


By FERGUS HUME. 
“A ‘mystery ' novel of the first water.""—Western Mail. 








THE IRON HEEL 


By JACK LONDON. 


“* The Iron Heel’ is a book for all to read, and its lar, : 
clear reasoning, and high aims are in evidence in every ae 2 ge sympathy 
Pail Mall Gasette. 


THE DEGENERATE 
By FRED WHISHAW. 


* Another of Mr. Whishaw’s clever Russian novels.""—Times. 
Mr. Whishaw’s alert, up-to-date style gives a realistic air to his story.” 
Gi 





From Everett & Co.’s List} 





Wholesome Novels, by Three Yous Wiites_of encspticns} 
talent, by _codoring_ on_costy copy of 


6/- each, sell at 4/6. 


(1) SO VERY HUMAN 


By VICTORIA MAITLAND, Author of ‘‘ The Hub of Life."’ 
The novel canaot fail to entrance all who read it. 


(2) THE DIAMOND AND 
THE ROSE 


By HOPE PROTHEROE, Author of ‘* One Man's Sia.”’ 
It is'a book that everyone should read and recommend ; it is at 
times comic, dramatic, and sensational. 


(3) A SHOOTING STAR 


By EFFIE CHAMBERLAYNE. 
A novel in which a spice of politics is ingeniously interwoven with 
a charming love story. 


By the Author of “The Log of a Sailorman.” 


(4) OVER BRAVE BLUE 
SEAS 


By WILL BROOKE. (Shortly. 
In his new work Mr. Will Brooke presents a realistic account of 
a sailor's life; his wanderings and adventures by land and sea 
from the time of his first voyage in a sailing vessel until he obtains 
command of an ocean-going steamship. The toil, the strife, the 
humour and pathos of life on the great waters are depicted in 
intensely vivid and striking language. A sailor by profession, 
Mr. Brooke has gifts of insight, imagination, observation and 
description that are usually associated only with the born story- 
teller. 








London: EVERETT & Co., 42 Essex Street, W.C. 








The CENTURY PRESS, 6-9 Surrey St., London. 





—— NY 
You are invited to assist the circulation of Three Clean and 




















ASK FOR NASH’ S—siéay MAGAZINE 


No. 2 (MAY) NOW READY 


NASH’S MAGAZINE 
6° 


’ NET 


STORIES BY RUDYARD KIPLING, ANTHONY HOPE, RIDER 
HAGGARD, WILLIAM LE QUEUX, H. A. VACHELL, RITA, MAX 
PEMBERTON, J. J. BELL, MRS. C. N. WILLIAMSON, BARRY PAIN, &c. 


Never in the history of publishing has a age with such a splendid list of contributors been placed straight away on the market. 

It has taken years for the majority of the leading magazines to reach anywhere near where Nash's 

Magazine begins. Nash's Magazine is a gigantic undertaking: the paper used for No. 1 would, if unrolled, stretch from 

London to Edinburgh—a distance of over 400 miles. Its policy will be to give to the public each month a magazine containing 
Stories by the world’s most famous novelists. 


OBTAINABLE IN EVERY TOWN AND VILLAGE IN THE KINGDOM— 
AND ALL OVER THE WORLD. 











| 
| 
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STANLEY PAU L's [ DELICIOUS COFFEE. 


New Six-Shilling Novels RED 
THE TRICKSTER . . ; G. B. BurGIN 


THE CITY OF THE GOLDEN GATE E. EVERETT-GREEN 


DID SHE DO RIGHT? Sails A. J. MACDONNELL 
AN ADVENTURE IN EXILE ; . RIcHARD DuFFY 
THE DREAM AND THE WOMAN . Tom GALLON 


THE BROKEN SNARE . : LUDWIG LEWISOHN 
BANZAI! 


, » R : : . ‘*PARABELLUM” Bl U E 
THE LEVELLER A ‘ ° ALEXANDER MCARTHUR & 
STOLEN HONEY . : : 


ADA AND DUDLEY JAMES 
THE FLAME DANOER. F, A. MATHEWS 











IN CALVERT’S VALLEY .  M. PREsCOTT-MONTAGUE For Breakfast & after Dinner. 
THE GAY PARADINES ‘ Mrs. STEPHEN BATSON In making, use less quantity, it being so much stronger than 
THE BOTTOM OF THE WELL FRrREDERIC UPHAM ADAMS 

THE SECRET TERROR . ‘ BRENDA” ordinary OOFFEE. 

THE GHOST PIRATES ; WILLIAM Hore HopGson 

CO-HEIRESSES , ; .  E, EVERETT-GREEN 

SHOES OF GOLD. j 4 . HAMILTON DRUMMOND 








oma 
HEARTBREAK HILL. , . HERMAN K. VieELé HAVE YOU SEEN “AN ENGLISHMAN’S HOME”? 
THE ADVENTURES OF A PRETTY WOMAN if so, you must read 


FLORENCE WARDEN JAMES BLYTH’S POWERFUL INVASION NOVEL, 


BALLADS OF BRAVE WOME 
Records of the Heroic in Thought, Action = = THE SWOOP OF THE VULTURE 








** Mr. Blyth is in deadly earnest in his latest book. His story is a fine one, 
Edited by ALFRED H. MILES (Editor of the ‘Famous Al Series,’ &c.) which must stir the blood of the most lethargic.’ _ LIVERFOOL Posr. a 
A Collection of suitable Pieces for Recitation by Women at Women’s Meetings (Second Edition in 2. 
- and at gatherings and entertainments of a more general character. 





It aims to celebrate the bravery of women in loyalty, patriotism, devotion, THE SUNBU RNT SOUTH 
love, labour and endurance as shown in the pages of history, on the field of war, 


in the battle of life, in the cause of freedom, in the service of. humanity, and in 

















By FRANCIS CARBY SLATER, 
the face of death. Author of " Footsteps thro’ the Veldt.” 
Crown 8vo, Red Limp, 1/- net ; Cloth gilt, 1/6 net; and in various “Only those who know the veld can fully appreciate the magic of these 
Leather exquisitely-written stories.""—GLascow HERALD. 
STANLEY PAUL & CO., Clifford’s Inn, Temple Bar, E.C. London: DIGBY, LONG & CO., 18 Bouverie Street, E.C. 














FORTHCOMING NEW _ BOOKS 


SONNETS. By LORD ALFRED DOUGLAS 


Author of “ The City of the Soul.” The Sonnets in this volume have not 
previously been published in book form. They include Lord Alfred Douglas’s 
recent work in “ The Academy.” Fcap. 8vo, 28s. 6d. net. [Ready May 8th. 





POEMS. By LADY ALFRED DOUGLAS (Olive Custance) 
Author of “ Opal,” etc. Feap. 8vo, 5s. net. 


THE GOLDEN TOURNEY. By WILLIAM CHANTREY 


With ten steel engravings, specially produced for this work. Edition limited to 
250 copies, price 23 3s. net. 


THE CITY OF THE SOUL 


By LORD ALFRED DOUGLAS 
A new edition. Fcap. 8vo, 5s. net, 


THE CATHOLIC ANTHOLOGY 


Being a Collection of Lyrics by Members of the Roman Catholic Community. 
Selected by T. W. H. CROSLAND. Fop. 8v0, pp. 250, 7s. 6d. net. 
A specially Fine Edition of this bock will be printed on vellum, and 
limited to 20 copies, price 82 2s. net. 





“THE ACADEMY” PUBLISHING COMPANY, 63 LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS, LONDON, W.C. 
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Numerous complaints having reached this Office 


as to difficulty in obtaining THE ACADEMY, we publish below a first list 
of the names and addresses of Newsagents and Booksellers at whose establishments 
THE ACADEMY is always onsale. F urther lists will be published from time to time. 


















































121 Cannon Street, E.C. 


Messrs. Sammels and Taylor, Mr. W. Morffew, 
7 New Broad Street, E.C. 19 Edgware Road, W. 
Messrs. Scripp’s Library, 
— sey ty ya 13 South Molton Street, W. 
Cornhill, E.C. Mr. H. 
Mr. E. Born, 15 Avery Row, 
80 Copthall Avenue, E.C. Breok Street, W. _ 
¥ Manager, 
tines >> Court, Foreign Bookstall, 
Birchin Lane, E.C. — doe . a 
Messrs. Leathwait and Simmons, {| zie 
i > 
S Beep Lome, ES 81 Knightsbridge, W. 
Mr. George Bisir, Mr. E. 
16 Royal Exchange, E.C. rT bsadidee Street, 
Messrs. Pottle and Sons, Regent Street, W. 
14 and 1§ Royal Exchange, E.C. | Messrs. Knowles and Co., 
Mr. T. Jenner, Crown Court, 
4oa von Street Pall Mall, W. 
ndon Bridge, E.C. | Messrs. Jones, Yarrell and Poulter, 
Messrs. Wm. Dawson and,Sons, Ltd., 8 Bury Street, 


St. James Street, Ww. 








Messrs. E. T. Bottom and Co., 


97 Queen Street, E.C., and 
Also at 


32 Chancery Lane, E.C. 


51a Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 


1654 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 


Messrs. May and Williams, 
160 Piccadilly, 





London, W. 
Messrs. Bingham and Co., 
97 Mount Street, 





Mr. George Blair, 
11 King Street, Cheapside, E.C. 


Grosvenor Square, W. 





Mr. F. Batson, 





St, Bride’s Publishing Co. 
96 Fleet Street, E.C. 





82 Grosvenor Street, W. 
The News 


Stores, 
‘next) Hyde Park Hotel, 





Messrs. Jones, a sl and Co., 
37 Essex mm Strand, W.C, 


Albert Gate, W. 





Messrs. T. Rastall and Son, 





81 Ebury Street, 




















Russell Square, W.C. 





Mr. Harrison, 
Devereux Court, London, W. 
Temple, W.C. Mr. T. Wyatt, aeate 
Messrs. Parnell and Co. 198 Ebury Street, — 
63 Southampton Row, Pimlico, W. 
Bloomsbury Square, W.C. Mr. W. Weaver, 
Messrs. W. H. Smith’s Bookstall, 157 Great Portland Street, W. 
Hotel Russell, Messrs, Toler Bros., Ltd., 
Russell Square, W.C. 10 Coptic Street, 
Mr. 0. G. Norton, Bloomsbury. 
38 Marchmont Street, Mr. William 





Green, 
138 Great Portland Street, W. 
































Portman Square, W 





Mr. R. 0. Willis, Mr. Noble, 
1 Green —— we. 28 Upper Marylebone Street, W. 
EE Messrs. Keith, Prowse and Co., 
Mr. J. Browne, Bookstall, 
5 New Street, W.c. Langham Hotel, W. _ 
Covent Garden, Mr. I. Carpenter, 
Mr. H. Hunt, 17 Lancaster Street, 
13 Bury Street, Lancaster Gate, W. 
Bloomsbury, W. C. Mr. M. A. Ridge, = 
Mr. W. G. Palmer, 43 Craven Road, 
5 West Kensington Terrace, W. Hyde Park, W. 
Messrs. Yates’ Library, Messrs. W. H. Smith’s Bookshop, 
79 Wigmore Street, W. 19 Craven Road, 
Mr. H. Perkins, eee 
3 a Place, Messrs. Crockett and Co., 





22 Leinster Terrace, W. 





Messrs. F. Calder Turner, 
1 Bathurst Street, 


Hyde Park Gardens, Ww 


Also 8 Craven Road, 





Paddington, Ww. 
Mr. M. B. Wilson, 
8 Clarendon Road, 
Holland Park, W. 





Brothers, 
112 Holland Park Avenue, W. 





Mrs. E. Jarvis, 
186 Holland Park Avenue, W. 





Mr. M. Pittman, 
41 Notting Hill Gate, W. 





0. H. Cooke, 
It Queen’s Road, 
Bayswater, Ww. 





Queen’s Road, 
____ Bayswater, W. _ Ww. 
Messrs, Stanesby and Co., 
179 Sloane Street, 
Belgravia, S.W. 








Messrs. M. Hildreth and Co., 
to and 12 Fulham Road, S.W 





Mr. Henry Roberts, 
2 Lower Grosvenor Place, S.W. 





“Messrs, Scotter and Law, 


Belgrave Mansions, 


Grosvenor Gardens, S.W. 





Mr. J. Shrubb, 
165 Ebury Street, 


Pimlico, S.W. 





Messrs. W. H. Smith. 
Booksh 


Seons ‘Square, S.W. 





Messrs. Wright and Son, 














43 King’s Road, 
Sloane Square, $.W. 
Messrs. Jesson Bros., ‘ 
129 King’s Road, 
Chelsea, S.W. 
Mr. A. F. Vedy, 
265 and 420 King’s Road, 
Chelsea, S.W. 
Mr. George R. Riches, 
510 King’s Road, 
Chelsea, S.W 
Mr. 


321 Lower Richmond Road, 


Putney, S.W. 





Scania Wake eal 


62 Putney High Street, S.W. 





The Idler’s Own Ni 
169 Upper Richmond Road, 


Putney, ‘S.W. 





Mr. R. Andrews, 
120 Upper Richmond Road, 
East Putney, S.W 





Mr. Wm. John Arnold, 
Approach Book Stores, 


London Bridge, S.E. 








= 








The Manager of THE ACADEMY, 
63 Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, W.C. 


Persons who experience any difficulty in obtaining THE ACADEMY are 
requested kindly to communicate with 
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Esther Waters 


By GEORGE MOORE. 


The New Delilah? 


By ELEANORE S. TERRY. 


Concealment 
The Lord of the Dark 
Red Star 


By EUGENE LEE-HAMILTON. 





a 
SIX-SHILLING 


WITH GREAT CIRCULATIONS 


NOVELS 


The Other Woman 


By L. T. MEADE. 


A Garden of Spinsters 


By ANNIE E. HOLDSWORTH. 


Many Waters: 
An Artist’s Love Story 
By ARTHUR TOMSON. 


Manasseh. 3, joxar. 
The Baron’s Sons 


By JOKAI. 





REMARKABLE 


Modern Capitalism 


By J. A. HOBSON, M.A. 6/- 


‘*'We know of no bool of this class which brings so 


much valuable information into so small a compass.’’— 
Irish Times. 


The Evolution of 
Matter 


By G. LE BON. 


‘* A very remarkable book, by a remarkable man, on a 
remarkable subject.''"—Newcastle Journal. 


The Psychology of 
Alcoholism 


By G. B. CUTTEN, M.A. 


** A valuable contribution to our knowledge of a subject 
of vital importance.'’—Aberdeen Free Press. 


5/- 


5/- 





NEW BOOKS 


Foundations of 
Political Economy 


By W. B. ROBERTSON, M.A. 


“‘ A work upon which a great deal of acuteness has been 
expended.'’—Athenaum. 


Science and 
Hypothesis 


By H. POINCARE. 3/6 


‘* It cannot fail to make anyone who can read it at all 
think, and think hard along new lines.'"—Engineer. 


Christ and Criticism 


By J. GAMBLE, M.A. 3/6 


** An able, a courageous, and a deeply-interesting book."’ 
—Oxford Chronicle. 


B/- 








OF ALL BOOKSELLERS, OR OF THE PUBLISHERS (POST FREE), 


THE WALTER SCOTT PUBLISHING CO., Ltd. 


LONDON (PATERNOSTER SQUARE) and FELLING-ON-TYNE 





eaineacindedi 


Printed for the Proprietors, Taz Witsrorp Press, Lrp., 63 Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W.C., by W. H. Surru & Son, 95 Fetter Lane, London, E.C., 
and Arden Press, Lete’ in’s Inn Fields, W.C. 


hworth, and Published at 63 Linco! 




















